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Hampton and Hammersmith, including King- 
ston, Richmond, and Kew ; and there cannot but 
be something to be enunciated in the way of 
general principle to be held applicable to the 
towns in the centre of England which are located 
on the banks of very small streams, or to enable 
us to clearly mark wherein may be the distinc- 
tion between them and the metropolis. 


crop of a particular kind, are by no means neces- 
sarily the same. Baron Liebig explains the 
fertility of the irrigated sands near Edinburgh, 
by supposing that they contain a proportion of 
clay or loam, saying that the view that sewage 
contains “the nutritive elements,” and that the 
sand will be “the medium through which plants 
receive them” is “perfectly erroneous ;’ and 
























If the right scheme for London involve the/that an acre of mere sand, with the largest 
formation of an independent sewer-channel to/dressing of sewage, “ would not produce a 
the sea, should the conclusion point to adoption | single hundredweight of hay.”* It seems 
@ HE question of the disposal | of a similar system for Birmingham? If on the to us, however, that though this would be 
of the sewage of London | other hand, for a small town, the principle of | the condition of things on the first application 
is now brought into the/| outfall by sewage-irrigation be the correct one, | of sewage, supposing the areas marked out by 
position of having to be! is London, from its vastness, to be considered | the Essex Reclamation Scheme were pure sand, 
decided by Parliament in| exceptional? The two ways of regarding the | it would be always correcting itself, merely 
the present session, or of | case of this metropolis have had their supporters; | by the silt that would be brought down with 
being held longer in sus- and neither side has succeeded in placing the| sewage. It appears plain from the Edinburgh 
| pense. There is sufficient | subject in a satisfactory position. The view | experience, that a very small amount of loam or 
reason to believe that the which is embodied in the promised concession to | soil present with the sand, permits of very great 
works as at present, by | the promoters of the Bill now before Parliament, | fertility of a particular kind of produce, whilst 
which a continuous flow in is taken on the ground that there would not be | that the sand will retain continuously its power 
‘ the sewers is substituted | a demand for the sewage at all times and sea- of absorbing in the largest volume the sewage,— 
for an intermittent one, | sons, or without involving that extensive storage | the disinfection of the latter being produced by 
and for the consequent de- | which would be practically impossible, and that | the flow over the land, and through the roots of 
posit and stagnation, will consequently there must be no letting go of the! the grass. An arrangement for the outfall of 
be attended with advantage, | main stay, an outfall as at present, to waste, the London sewage, in conjunction with the 
and that this may be in-|or on to ground to be reclaimed, similar to reclamation of the foreshire of Foulness Island, 
creased by the completion of the Craigentinny meadows, which have been land adjacent areas, north of the mouth of the 
the Thames Embankment, | formed from sand, by irrigation with the sewage |Thames, and called the Foulness and Maplin 
even not estimating the|of Edinburgh. With this view is conjoined that | Sands, and the Dengey Flats, therefore appears 
sewer which it will contain; to the effect that cost of distributing-pipes, to be fairly entitled to consideration; but we 
but the greater the attention , hydrants, and hose and jet, with the labour, | hope it will not be decided upon, or in any 
given to the subject, the requisite to apply the sewage to all descriptions | manner which may be considered as the settle- 
more does opinion tend to- of ground, would not be reimbursed, and that! ment of principles, without attention to all that 
wards the conclusion that the only economic mode of distribution must be | has appeared in evidence. 
sewage will return with the that by simple gravitation, from open “carriers” | The printed matter pertinent to the general 
tide. Of late years, from different causes, the or gutters. Some pumping, up to the main subject of the Distribution of the Sewage of 
chief of which is the abstraction of the river- head, would be involved in any case, excepting Towns, and to the metropolitan question, has 
water by the water-companies, the sea-water such as that of a town on an elevation above | during the last fortnight received the important 
has been ascending higher than before: it has | a sufficient extent of declivity ; but in the line | addition of the Third Report of the Royal Com- 
been found at, Wandsworth ; and even sea-weed of sewer projected by Mr. Hemans, one of the | mission.t The Committee on the Bill before 
has been noticed at London Bridge: hence it engineers for Messrs. Hope & Napier, there | Parliament had previously concluded their pro- 
may be inferred that sewage would be returned are lifts, which are essential to getting the ceedings; and the report and evidence are be- 
also, diluted, and possibly, or to some extent, | requisite fall, like the similar provisions in fore us.t We will look at the Report of the 
otherwise,—recollecting that it is lighter than the lines of the Low-level Sewerage within the Commiasion, first. 
sea-water. The belief that the sewage will, metropolis. The other view attaches greater; The Report proper, or that to which are ap- 
return as far as Chelsea, is known to prevail importance to the probable demand for sewage, ' pended the names of the five surviving commis- 
even with some of those who conduced to the seeing that in comparatively small dressings it is |sioners, the Earl of Essex, Mr. Rawlinson, Pro- 
adoption of the system which Mr. Bazalgette applicable to all kinds of soils and crops, in all | fessor Way, and Messrs. Lawes and Simon, does 
has been engaged in carrying into effect. The situations, without nuisance, and that the only | not extend to more than a page and a half of the 
grand question, which is that in all sewerage,— | condition of success would be that a sufficient | volume, but embodies conclusions of great import- 
outfall, has been only put aside: what to do! area should be under command; as to which | ance, based as they are fairly upon experiments 
with sewage, as we lately said, might logically | it is deemed there should be no question, if | of which the results are afterwards given, in 
have been esteemed first of the points for solu- | really the soil is impoverished by withdrawing | great detail, in the form of a document which is 
tion; and the course of flow to outfall, or out-/ certain constituents, and not returning them as entitled “ Second Report of Experiments on the 
falls, might have been regarded as coming next | manure,—a practice said to have been going on in | Application of Town Sewage to Grass Land, 
under consideration. So great however had | this country in a manner leading to the ultimate | conducted at Rugby, by order of the Royal 
been the neglect, and so pressing became the | extinction of the productive power, instead of to Sewage Commission,” and partly upon notes of 
that the | a fertility such as would render unnecessary any | experience and observation which appear in 
strictly logical course had to be departed from supplies from foreign countries. | appendices of the volume. 
in the case of London, as it has been in that of} It must be observed that facts and opinions) The Commission was originally appointed on 
towns where some of the circumstances were less | are unfavourable to the prospect of a sufficient | the 5th of January, 1857. The second report bore 
difficult. ‘demand by landowners and farmers, in the case date in August, 1861, and contained the results 

The Metropolitan Board of Works having been lof London. At Alnwick, the late Duke of North- | of experiments undertaken at Rugby in that 
from the first aware that more had to be accom- | umberland went to the expense of works ; and | year, by Mr. Lawes and Professor Way. These 
| the farmers were to pay the cost of pumping: | members of the Commission continued their ex- 
river, and having procured through advertise-| but, after two or three years, the farmers dis-| periments in the three years 1862-4; and the 
ment certain tenders or propositions, have lately | continued paying ; and the sewage is now wasted. | results appear in the report signed by them, of 
been supporting the scheme which is embodied |The land is the proper place of deposit for which we have quoted the title, and in forty- 
in the Metropolis Sewage and Essex Reclama-| sewage,—but in the view of the disinfection of four tables of closely-printed figures. The 
tion Bill, promoted by Messrs. Hope & Napier, | the sewage, rather than in that of the economic | experiments were not confined to the application 
since that appeared to them the only definite | production of all kinds of crops: without going 
tender they had received. We have very re-| to the question of dilution, it may be noted that | 


The Sewage: 


How shall we Dispose of it ? 
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plished than in passing the sewage into the 











* “Letters onthe Subject of the Utilization of the Metro- 
olitan Sewage, addressed to the Lord Mayor of London, 
a Baron Liebig, President of the Royal Academy of 














































































cently given some particulars of the project ;| the recent letters of Baron Liebig to the Lord | 
but points involved in the adoption so far, of it, 
are too important to be left unnoticed. More 
than the one grand question which we are here 
alluding to, of the sewerage of London, has yet 
to be solved practically; there is that of the! 
purification of the river from the sewage of 
fifty-six towns which are in the Thames basin 
above the chief in-take of the metropolitan 
water-supply, and from that of the populous dis- 


ficiency ought to be made up, as by addition of 





tricts (parts of London, almost), which lie between 





Mayor, on which chiefly have been based the 
proceedings of the city of London, themselves 
admit that the proportion of one requisite of 
manure, phosphoric acid, in sewage, is small, 
comparatively speaking, and say that the de- 


bones or superphosphate,—for that, after some 
time, sewage alone will not produce good effects. 
That which will absorb the greatest amount of 
sewage, and the soil that will produce the best 








Science at Munich. With the Reports of the Coal and 
Corn and Finance Committee of the Court of Common 
Council. Authorized Edition.” London: W. H. Colling- 
ridge, ‘City Press’’ Office. Svo. pp. 44. ; 

+ ‘‘ Sewage of Towns. Third Report, and Appendices, 
of the Commission appointed to inquire into the best 
Mode of Distributing the Sewage of Towns, and applying 
it to beneficial and profitable Uses. Presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
London: printed by G. E. Eyre & W. Spottiswoode. 
8vo. pp. 210 & 62, ap and 2 plans. ; 

t ‘* Special Report from the Select Committee on the 
Metropolitan Sewage and Essex Reclamation Bill; to- 

ther with the Proceedings of the Committee, and the 
Ktinutes of Evidence. Ordered, by the House of Com- 
mons, to be printed, 30th March, 1865.” 
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of sewage in different quantities to land; but 
they extended to the consumption, by cattle, of 
the produce so obtained, and to the production 
of meat and milk; and they were accompanied 
by a careful record of the quantities and market- 
values of the products, and by numerous analyses, 
of the sewage before and after irrigation, as also 
of the grass and of the milk. In the previous 
report, the conclusion had been arrived at, that 
to obtain the largest amount and value of pro- 
duce at the least proportionate cost for distri- 
bution, dilute town-sewage should be applied to 
the growth of succulent crops, and that it was 
best adapted for grass. It was decided, there- 
fore, to confine attention, at any rate in the first 
instance, to grass alone. The object being to 
provide a basis for the application of sewage 
most advantageously to both urban and rural 
interests, it was sought to determine,— 

“‘]. The amount and the composition of the produce, 
in relation—to the amount of water supplied to the land 
by irrigation, to the amount of manurial constituents so 
applied, and to the amount of population contributing the 
manauria! constituents to the water. 

2. The most profitable method of utilizing the produce ; 
that is, whether it should be used in the green state or as 
hay ; whether for the production of milk or of meat ; and 
whether it should be cousumed alone or in conjunction 
with other food.”’ 


We need not give particulars of the experi- 
ments here. 

In a concluding section of their report, em- 
bodying general considerations on the agricul- 
tural utilization of town sewage, Messrs. Lawes 
and Way say :— 


“ There cannot be a doubt that to obtain a maximum 
amount and gross value of produce from a given amount 
of sewage, it should be applied in small quantities per 
acre, aud in dry weather.” 


But this maximum value, they observe, would 
be obtainable only for short periods of the year. 


* Adopting the favourable supposition that as high an 
average a tous of sewage per acre could be utilized on 
arable land, and that as low au average as 5,000 tons per 
acre were found sufficient for Italian rye and meadow 
grass, the important practical questions arise—would the 
increased productiveness, and increased gross money re- 
turn per ton, in the former case, justify the extra cost of 
distribution over a ten-fold area, and to a great extent by 

yipes and hose and jet instead of by open runs ?—or, 

aving regard, not to the greatest amount of produce and 
of gross money return, but to the greatest profit, perton of 
sewage, would it not be far more remunerative to limit 
the area, and cost of distribution, at a certain sacrifice of 
the productiveness of the sewage ?”’ 


} 


They add, that probably the difference of area! 
required under the two systems would be greater 
than is here assumed by them. 

The great dilution, the large daily supply at 
all seasons, and the greater amount during wet 
weather, when the land least requires more | 
water, makes the metropolitan sewage, they 
say, inappropriate to arable land. But apart 
from this ditliculty, the cost of distribution in 
small quantities over large areas, makes it “‘ vain 
to hope that any large proportion of the manu- 
rial constituents derived from the consumption 
of human food in our towns, can be distributed 
over the area from which they came.” Instances | 
are given of arrangements first devised for the | 
application of the sewage to all kinds of crops, | 
with hose and jet, over large areas, having had 
to be changed for the application to the Italian 
rye-grass exclusively, and over contracted areas. | 
At Watford, although the abandonment of one | 
acre of rye-grass would set free sewage enough 
for nearly forty acres of wheat, if only applied 
at the moderate rate yielding the large profit, | 
the experience of the Earl of Essex has led him | 
to prefer the application to the one acre and the | 
rye-grass, rather than to the nearly forty acres and | 
the wheat. The failure at Alnwick, above alluded | 
to, has been attributed to extreme dilution of the | 
sewage ; but the fact of this is not admitted by 
Mr. Rawlinson. The bailiff of the district, in 
reporting the failure, expressed a strong opinion | 
against the applicability of sewage to arable 
land. 

As to the system of large dressings, it is not 
contended that in every case the best method is 
followed in details. At Edinburgh, where the 
largest amounts of sewage per acre are applied, 
and the largest amounts of produce are obtained, 
it is admitted there is great waste of manurial 
constituents, and very imperfect purification of 
the sewage. From the imformation which is 
given of the application of sewage in different 
localities, it may be gathered that the purifica- 
tion of the water, from sewage, is not complete 
as it flows out from drained land; but at 
Croydon, where the water is passed over the 
greund twice or oftener, the fish find it so far 
altered that they are disposed to ascend the 
drainage-outfall. Some interesting particulars 


of the Croydon irrigation, communicated by 
Mr. Fenton, appeared in our volume for 1863. 
In the course of a summary of results of the 
whole inquiry, Messrs. Lawes and Way, having 
observed that as there is a daily supply of sew- 
age, the year round, it should be applied in 
winter when it is comparatively of little value, 
as well as in summer when it is of more, say 
that by the application in winter, to grass land, 
green food is obtained very early, but that the 





| that by irrigation during the season of abundant 
| supply, the period is prolonged ; and that of two 
| soils, one natura!ly less fertile than the other, the 


amount is small for that of sewage employed ; 


|inferiority may be compensated for by irriga- 
| tion ; and note many other important facts. 

| In their general conclusions, they set it down 
as probable that about 5,000 tons of sewage per 
;acre, judiciously applied to grass-land properly 
‘prepared to receive it, would generally secure 
the most profitable utilization; and, supposing 
this amount of irrigation per annum, that the | 
purification of the water would be suflicient to 
admit of the drainage being turned into rivers 
without detriment to fish, whilst streams re- | 
eciving such drainage instead of that direct from | 
the town, would be vastly improved from their 
previous condition as a water-supply,—though 
whether the purification would be sufficient, 
would require further experience and investiga- 
tion, and might receive different answers accord- 
ing to the cases. Assuming that the average 
dilution of the metropolitan sewage, including 





‘rainfall and subsoil-water, will amount to 


100 tons per head per annum, they say that 
5,000 tons would represent the excretal and 
other matters of fifty individuals ; and a popula- 
tion of 3,000,000 would require about 60,000 
acres, constantly under irrigation. There has 
been an estimate making the number of acres 
ten times 60,000. 

Upon the experiments of Messrs. Lawes and 
Way, the five Commissioners in their report, say 


that it appears to them, the experiments have | 


solved many of the difficulties attached hitherto 
to the question of the agricultural application of | 
sewage, and leave no reasonable doubt of the | 
practicability and advantage of so employing the | 
sewage of towns. As the results of their labours | 
of eight years, they submit to the Treasury the | 
following conclusions :— 

“1, The right way to dispose of town sewage is to apply 
it continuously to land, and it is only by such application 
that the pollution of rivers ean be avoided. 

2. The financial results of a continuous application of 
sewage to land differ under different local circumstances ; 
first, because in some places irrigation can be effected by 
gravity, while in other places more or less pumping must 


be employed; secondly, because heavy soils (which in | 


given localities may alone be available for the purpose) 
are less fit than light soils for continuous irrigation by 
sewage. ‘ 

3. Where loca! circumstances are favourable, and undue 
expenditure is avoided, towns may derive profit, more or 
less contiderable, from applying the sewage in agrieul- 
ture. Under opposite circumstances, there may not be a 
balance of profit; but even in such cases, a rate in aid, 
required to cover any loss, needs not be of large 
amount,” 

Finally, on the basis of these conclusions, they 
say that, in their judgment, the following two 
principles are established for legislative applica- 
tion :— 

“First, that, wherever rivers are polluted by a dis- 
charge of town-sewage into them, the towns may reasonably 
be required to desist from causing that public nuisance; 

Second, that where town-populations are injured or 
endangered in health by a retention of cesspool matter 
among them, the towns may reasonably be required to 
provide a system of sewers for its removal.” 


And they add that, should the law be found 
insuflicient to enable towns to take land for 
sewage-application, it would in their opinion be 
expedient that the Legislature should give the 
requisite powers. 

The Appendices, in the Blue Book, include 
Notes on the Edinburgh Sewage Meadows, and 
the Croydon Sewage Meadows, and an elaborate 
paper, to which are added numerous tables, by 
Dr. Stevenson Macadam, “ On the Contamination 
of the Water of Leith by the Sewage of Edinbargh 


Edinburgh, treats of the liquid discharges and 
the sedimentary reatters of the Water of Leith, 
of the gases evolved or dissolved, of the atmo- 
sphere in the neighbourhood of the Water, of the 
vegetable and animal life, and of the condition 
of the water as contrasted with the state of the 
Thames. The paper is full of valuable matter, 
much of it being suggestive of method and detail 
for other inquiries. Dr. Macadam mentions 
that the mixture of sea-water with the sewage 
in the harbour of Leith, “causes, besides ordi- 
nary putrefaction, the production of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in quantity,” this being specially 





and Leith.” This last describes the sewerage of 


observable in mud dredged up,-—just as the dis- 
engagement of the gas has been remarked pre- 
viously, as in hot climates, where the organic 
matter meets with sea-water, and during cer- 
tain years in the case of the Thames. 

Preceding this paper is one on “Sewage of 
Towns” by Mr. Rawlinson. In mentioning the 
Italian irrigation, the author alludes to the fact 
that the entire volume of the London sewage is 
only a small fraction compared to the bulk 
of water used in Piedmont and Lombardy. 
He says :— 

** Land is the proper place for liquid sewage; and in 
every instance where liquid sewage in its discharge from 
sewers, is liable to become a nuisance, the local a i 
ties ought to be compelled to filter their sewage through 
land, even if at a anaes loss in the process. Towns 
can afford to pay the necessary costs of works esapable of 
preventing both nuisance and disease,” 


He remarks that the question of sewage- 
utilization has been thrown back by errers in 
works,—that too much has been expeeted and 
too much attempted. But,— 


“ To utilize fluid sewage, land is required, and  regu- 
lar sgricultural establishment must be set up.” 


Town councils and local Boards have not as 

| yet considered it their duty to obtain land, ex- 

| cepting in the case of Croydon; and there, an 
|“ injunction” was necessary. The Croydon 
|ease, he says, settles the question, insomuch as 

/it shows that irrigation by gravity over loam 

‘ground, and producing grasses, will puri 

| sewage without causing nuisance, and also pro- 

| duce a moderate income; but had the Croydon 
| sewage required to be lifted, the balance might 
| have been against the local Board. Works for 
lirrigation by gravity, conld be carried into 

' effect, on both sides of the Thames, to a limited 

‘extent; and if found to pay, the experiment 

| could from time to time be extended. 

“To lease the sewage of London to & company, pro- 
posing to raise and expend capital by many millions ster- 
ling, will be ruin to confiding shareholders, and a cruel 

| punishment to many innocent persons.” 


| Afterwards he says :— 

| « If the rivers of England are to be purified, it must 
be by intercepting canals to receive all fluid refuse and 
convey it to land for purposes of irrigation. The river 
Thames requires intercepting canals through its entire 
length. Such work need not be planned beyond the 
rateable means of the populations resident on its banks, 


| and who now contribute to the pollution of its waters. 


This form of improvement may also be carried out on 
every polluted river in the kingdom with advantage. 
Any income derived from irrigation will be in reduction 
of first cost, establishment, and working charges. 





The only mention which Mr. Rawlinson makes 
of the scheme which is fostered by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, is in four lines of a note, 
, and upon a Map of the Thames Drainage Basin : 
| but we might gather from words which have 

been quoted, that he is not in favour of that 
| scheme; though he is plainly opposed, as much, 
| to all costly appliances for irrigation. 
The project of Messrs. Hope & Napier was 
| supported before the Committee, by evidence of 
much importance, including that of Messrs. 
Lawes and Way, and Dr. Voelcker, and of Captain 
| Douglas Galton, who was one of the Referees by 
whom was put forth the scheme that included 
an outfall in Sea Reach, and was similar in 
principle to the arrangement to which the Board 
seem to be now tending. The only witness 
heard on the other side, was Mr. Thos. Ellis, who 
has proposed that the sewage should be pumped 
to reservoirs on sufficient eminences, and that 
the sewage should thence distribute itself over 
large areas commencing in the immediate vicinity 
of London. We have left ourselves little space 
for noticing the features of the scheme em- 
bodied in the Bill, as they came out in the 
evidence of Messrs. Hemans, Bateman, Thwaites, 
and Hope. We should mention, however, 
that the extension-line and branches are in- 
tended to take only the sewage in its least 
diluted state: or, at all events, the water in 
excess of the ordinary flow, or the larger rain. 
fall, will be left to find its way into the river at 
Barking Creek, or by the storm-water outfalls. 
Also, as one of the features much relied on, we 
should mention that man-holes or apertures at 
each furlong of the total length of the sewer are 
intended, from which the land adjacent may be 
irrigated. The marsh-land, not drained, and 
which is mostly at too low level for drainage, 
we may remark, cannot form part of this, The 
committee reported, generally, that the scheme 
of Messrs. Hope & Napier provided for the com- 
plete removal from the Thames, of the whole of 
the ordinary sewage of the northern part of the 
metropolis, for the irrigation by sewage in what- 
ever quantities might be found useful, of a con- 











| 8iderable area well adapted for the purpose,—and 
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of such level that the distribution could be chiefly 
by gravitation,—and for the application of what- 
ever sewage might not be disposed of in the 
course, to the reclamation of a barren spot in a 
manner recommended by experience,—and that 
the combination of the modes was of great con- 
sequence: the committee, in fine, were of 
opinion that the scheme was a useful and pro- 
fitable mode of applying the sewage, and that 
they had no reason to suppose any more useful 
one could be devised. The Bill now awaits the 
decision of the House. 





THE ART-UNION OF LONDON. 
GENERAL MEETING, 


THE annual general meeting of the members | 


of the Art-Union of London was held in the 
Theatre Royal, Adelphi, on Tuesday morning 
last. Charles Hill, Esq., F.S.A., presided in the 
absence of Lord Monteagle, who was prevented 


by indisposition from attending. The theatre was | Pe", sven in different 


fall, including on the stage Professor Westmacott, 
F.R.S., Mr. 8. C. Hall, F.S.A., Professor Bell, 
F.R.S., Mr. J. W. Butterworth, F.S.A., Mr. Charles 
Mayhew, Mr. J. R. Isaac, of Liverpool, Mr. Dela- 
fosse, Mr. R. Z. Troughton, Mr. Edward Hawkins, | 
F.S.A., Mr. Henry Hayward, Mr. Henry Baker, | 
Mr. E. Antrobus, F.S.A., Mr. W. Frost, R.A., | 
Mr. W. Broadwater, Mr. R. Hudson, F.R.S., Mr. | 
Dobson, A.R.A., Mr. Fahey, &c. 


| 

Mr. Godwin, one of the Honorary Secretaries, | 

read the following 
REPORT. 

The twenty-ninth year has elapsed since the foundation | 
of the Art-Union of London; and, in accordance with | 
custom, your Counci! proceed to make to you their annual | 
statement, showing the result of the year’s operations, and | 
the steps taken with a view to the successful progress of 
the Association in the time to come,—a look forward as | 
well as backward, Few who assisted at our first meeting, | 
in the little gallery ia Reyent-street, now the Gallery of | 
Illustration, were sanguine enough to expect a course of | 
such continuing success as that through which the institu- 
tion has run; or ventured to prognosticate that it would | 
by this time have raised (mainly from the classes at that 
date spending little on art), and would have distributed in | 
aid of art and artists, the sum of 324,0001.; producing | 
during that period 35 engravings of high class, 15 volumes | 
of illustrative outlines, etchings, and wood-engravings ; | 
16 bronzes, 12 statues and statuettes, with figures and | 
vases in iron, and a series of medals commemorative of | 
British artists,—to say nothing of the main operation of 
the Association, the distribution throughout the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, of some thousands of pictures | 
by uative modern artists, and some hundreds of thousands | 
of impressions from the engravings referred to. Such, 
however, has been the case, notwithstanding the diffieuliy 
with which the subscriptions for the first year were made 
to mount to 489/, 

For the present year the sum of 11,7431. has been sub- 
subscribed. Many circumstances, wholly beyond the 
control of the Council, regulate the annual income, which 
therefore necessarily fluctuates, though not so greatly as | 
might be anticipated. The engraving for the year, | 
**Clande Duval,” by Mr. Lumb Stocks, A.E.R.A., after | 
W. P. Frith, Esq., R.A., has been delivered, fur the most | 
part, on payment of the subscription. It has elicited | 
very satistactory expressions of opinion from the perio- | 
dical press, and appears to have been received with very | 
general favour. of 

_ For the coming year your Council have had in prepara- | 
tion for some time past engravings by Mr. Louis Griiner, | 
after the series of iliustrations of the so-called Norman | 
Conquest, by Daniel Maclise, Esq., B.A., which were | 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1857. These remark- | 
able drawings are forty-two in number, Commencing with | 
the departure of Harold on a visit to William of Nor- 
mandy, the various incidents of the story are depicted, | 
ending with the death of Harold, and the field on the night 
after the battle. The power and largeness with which | 
these illustrations are drawn, the invention, the variety of | 
expression, and the earnestness displayed throughout the | 
series will be observed by all. It is not too much to say | 
that, bound as a whole, they will form the finest work of 
the kind produced in this country, and will probably lead 
to a large subscription. Looked at simply from a com- | 
mercial point of view, the cost of the volume, were it 
obtained in the ordinary market, would be at least double | 
the subscription of each member, who moreover, will of 
course still have the chance of obtain‘ng a prize. 

In connexion with the same artist, the Council announce 








right of his great picture whi h adorns the walls of the | 


Victoria Gallery, in the Palace of Westminster,—‘* Wel- 
lington and Blucher after the Battle of Waterloo,”—and | 
are making arrangements to have it engraved in the best | 
possible manner, under the direction of Mr. Maclise him- 
self, for presentation to the subscribers of a future year. 
To the production of this picture, a picture of which the 
British School of Art may be jastly proud, Mr. Maclise 
devoted several years of continuous application. From 
the size of the painting (it is 45 ft. long, and 12 ft. in 
height), the number of figures it contains, and the enor- 
mous amount of eluborate detail it includes, to engrave it 
will cost a large sum, and occupy probably five years. 
four Council, however, anticipate that you will agree | 
with them in thinking that the time and money will be well | 
bestowed, and that the undertaking has an interest which 
may be fairly termed national. 

The condition of some of the paintings in fresco im the 
building named, is uofortunately such as to show that, 
notwithstanding the inquiries made in the first instance, | 
we have not yet obtained that knowledge which will 
ensure the duration of pictures so executed. The water- | 
glass process employed in the production of the “‘ Wel- 
lington and Blucher,” at present bids fair to be satisfac. 
tory. No effurts, however, should be spared likely to lead 
to certainty on the subject. 

The time it may be hoped is not far distant when our | 
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public buildings will be considered incomplete if they do 
not show artist-work on their walls,— if architecture, 
painting, and sculpture have not co-operated. Such of our 
ee as are disposed to devote themselves to the pro- 

uction of large works of the kind required might usefully 
bear in mind the course pursued by the great artists of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, who associated with 
themselves a number of pupils or “ disciples,” by whose 
aid, instructed as they were in their master’s methods, and 
working under his eye and direction, a larger amount of 
work was efficiently done than could have been effected by 
the chief’s unaided hand. Thus it was that the immortal 
Raffaelle covered the walls of the Vatican with frescoes ; 
and only in this way could Rubens have produced for the 
admiration and delight of the world the surprising number 
of pictures that he has left behind him. Such an arrange- 
ment as this in England, not carried too far, so as to lead 
to mannerism, would further afford to young artists the 
opportunity for methodical study now not readily found. 
From the studio of Raffeelle came Giulio Romano and 
Francesco Penni; from that of Rubens, Vandyck and 
Diepenbeck. 

A step in this direction, though with another material, 
has been taken by the authorities of the South Kensington 
Museum, who are offering premiums for a picture illus- 
trative of workmanship in any decorative art or manufac- 
ture to be enlarged by students for execution in mosaic, 
life-size, under the superintendence of the artist. 

Various commissions for large mural decorations have 
arts of the country, amongst 
which may be mentioned, as having special interest with 
us, though not executed by a British artist, the series of 
pictures of Northumbrian incidents in the new state apart- 
ments at Alnwick, executed for our late Vice-President, 
his Grace the Duke of Northumberland. By the death of 





On the plan followed last year, the smaller prizes will 
be alk by numbers drawn from the wheel, in the same 
manner as the picture prizes ; but as the drawing of these 
prizes would occupy more time than the proper business 
of the theatre would allow, the drawing wi take place at 
the office to-morrow morning, at ten o'clock, when any 
members desirous of being present are invited to attend. 

The reserved fund now amounts to 12,1131. 

The various pictures and other works of art selected by 
me ad anne sm last year were exhibited as usual, by the 
kin rmission of the Society of British Artists, in the 
Suffolk-street Galleries, and for a certain time were open 
to the public free and without the slightest limitation. 
This course, which has now been pursued by the Art-Union 
for more than a quarter of acentury,—affording pleasure to 
all classes, without any instances of misconduct or incon- 
venience, although on some occasions availed of by many 
thousands of persons,—has aided materially to remove an 
impression, at one time general, that such freedom of in- 
gress -— not be permitted with safety, which long 
injariously a in shutting out the working classes of 
this country from our cathedrals, museums, and pictare- 
galleries. 

Your Council would urge on prizeholders, as they have 
before done, the importance of making a judicious selee- 
tion from the public galleries, as well for their own sake 
as that the funds of the Association may go to advance the 
higher objects it has in view. Using discrimination, and 
detecting rising talent where it can be found,— 

* Be thou the first true merit to befriend, 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend.” 

In consequence of the time that necessarily elapses be- 
tween the opening of the earliest of the Exhibitions of 
the season and the distribution of prizes, the range of 





this nobleman the Art-Union has lost an early and un- 
swerving supporter. As Lord Prudhoe his Grace was one 
of the first appointed Council, gave valued assistance in 
the organization of the Association,and presided at some 
of the general meetings. Art, science, and literature | 
found in Algernon, Duke of Northumberland, a munificent | 
and discriminating fr end. | 

Other vacancies have been caued in the Council by the 
lamented deaths of George Dodd, esq., and H. A. J.| 
Munro, esq. To fill them, W. H. Bodkin, esq., the | 
assistant judge; Edgar Bowring, esq., C.B.; and Sir | 
Charles Nicholson, have been elected. | 

The Council consider it right to record briefly that, 
though instructed by a general meeting of the Association 
to take steps to acknowledge the services of the honorary 
secretaries, they preferred leaving such an act to the mem- 
bers and friends of the Association themselves. A sub- 
scription was accordingly made ; and, without trenching in 
any way on the finds of the Association, two works of art 
have been produced, and will be presented to-day to those 
gentlemen by the subscribers. 

Your Council desire to repeat their thanks to the local 
honorary secretaries and agents throughout the world. 
The list, as they have often had occasion to say, is a| 
remarkable one, including Australia, Barbary, Canada, ; 
the Cape of Good Hope, China, Denmark, the East 
and West Indies, Egypt, Italy, Natal, New Zealand, j 
Russia, Nova Seotia, Spain, Sweden, Turkey, the United 
States, and Venezuela. To many of these distant places | 
prizes were sent last year: and it is interesting to notice | 
the community of feeling displayed in consequence through / 
the newspapers of the country. 

In continuation of the series of medals commemorative 
of artists, the Council have decided on the production of 
one in honour of the late David Roberts, R.A. The 
career of this regretted artist and man is eminently calcu- 
lated to encoursge struggling talent. With little, if any, | 
instruction or sssistance, he emerged from a humble 
position, and ultimately took his place amongst the most 
eminent landscape painters of the time. While his first 
picture, rejected at the Scottish Academy, was afterwards 
sold by him for 30s., and never paid for, for the last he 
painted he might have received from several quarters just 
what sum he chose to ask. 

The medals already issued are now fifteen in number, and 
comprise five painters, four sculptors, five architects, and 
one medallist. Amongst the works to be distributed on 
the present occasion wil! be found vases from a model 
designed and executed in repoussé work by Mr. Barkentin. 
It includes medallions of Cupid and Psyche, with some 
elegant ornamentation. These are produced by means of 
the electrotype process, each example being afterwards 
chased and worked on by the artist. 

The accounts have been audited by two members of the 
general body of subscribers, Mr. Burnett and Mr. Fearis, 
and three members of the Finance Committee. | 

The following is an abstract. The details will, as usual, 
be given in the printed report :— 


Paid for advertising, printing report 
and almanacks for subscribers, sala- 
ries, commission, exhibition expenses, 
reserve under charter, &c. ......... -.-. £3,783 9 7 

Cost of plate, paper, and printing 
*“‘Claude Duval’’ engraving............... 

Amount allotted im prizeS.............0000000 


3,693 14 8 | 
6,266 @ 0 

£11,748 4 3 
The amount set apart for the purchase of works of art 


from the public galleries by the prizeholders themselves is 
with much gratification that they have obtamed the copy- | divided in this manner :— 
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To these are added,— 
100 “ Psyche Vases. 
100 Busts in Porcelain of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, from the original by Morton 
Edwards. 
75 Statuettes in Porcelain, ‘‘ Go to Sleep,” from the 
original by Joseph Durham. 
200 Chromo-Lithographs, “ Y« arg England.” 
290 Chromo-Lithographs, * Wild Roses.” 
150 Volumes of Etchings, by BR. Brandard. 
Making, with the Parian busts due to those who have 
subseribed for ten years consecutively without gaining a 
prize, 1,091 prizes, im addition to the engraving received by 








every member, | 


selection has been found narrowly limited there by pre- 
vious purchases. To obviate this to a certain extent, 
the Council on the present occasion secured, at the 
opening of these exhibitions, a few pictures to provide for 
those who commission the Council to select for them, 
and from which other prizeholders may select, if so de- 
siring. Bearing on the same point ;—considerable diffi- 
culty was experienced by prizeholders seeking works of art 
at the Royal Academy, in consequence of the want of any 
indication as to the pictures that were not for sale. A letter 
was in consequence addressed to the Council of the Aca- 
demy, suggesting that these works should be marked with 
a star in the corner, and an obliging intema ion has been 
received from the secretary, J. P. Knight, esq., R.A., that 
this will be done. 

Amongst other works in metal contemplated by the 
Council, arran nts are being made for the prodactivn 
of a plateau, or shield, suitable to stand on a sideboard. 
From the first establishment of the Association, the de- 
sirability of joining art to manufacture has been constantly 
urged ; and a number of inexpensive works prepared with 
that end im view, and fitted to adorn ordimary houses, 
have been circulated amongst the members :— 


** Scatter the germs of the Beautiful 

In the holy shrines of home : 

Let the pure and the fair and the gracefal here, 
In the loveliest lustre come : 

Leave not a trace of deformity 
In the temple of the heart ; 

But gather about its hearth the germs 
Of Nature and of Art.” 


It was asserted, in a paper read at the Society of Arts 
some time ago, that “‘ The Art-Unions in our country har 
done much to develope the false taste which leads the 
public to prefer the enjoyment of its own individual fan- 
cies to the true interests of art, by encouraging the habit 
of ‘ hanging a picture up in your room’ instead of content- 
ing themselves with the reproduction of some noble work 
by the cheaper methods of engraving and modelling ;”’ 
and yet the reader admitted, within a few sentences, that 
** every institution that contributes in any way to diffuse 
the taste for the pleasures of the imagination amongst the 
public at large must do good.” The adverse opinion here 
expressed,--which was backed by the assertions of 
M. Halévy, of the French Académie des Beaux Arts, to 
the effect that art must be retained for the enjoyment of 
the more refined classes of society, and that it aveids the 





' noize and the glare involved in rendering it popular,—repre- 


sents the view held by a constantly decreasing body of 
objectors. It might be supposed from such assertions that 
before the establishment of the Art-Union every small 


| tradesman’s room was adorned with noble engravings of 


the “Last Supper’ and the mighty visions of Michel- 
angelo, and that such works were now put aside for 

ictures of small merit obtained through the Art- 
Enion ; andthat painters of the highest class whose works 
were then sought for and purchased at great prices by the 
refined few, were now neglected. Such suppositions would 
not have a shadow of foundation. What has been done 
in England towards a large style of educational and 
elevating art, open to the observation of the multitude, 


| has been done stxce the establishment of the Art-Unien : 


with a more instructed public our Government, always lax 
in their aid to art, have felt themselves encouraged to vote 


| larger sums for that purpose than they ever did before, 
| and at no time in our history were there so many buyers 
| for really good works of art, when produced, as there are 


now. Objectors on the score referred to urge that art 
must be “removed from the influence of the common 
people.” We would effect this by giving the “ common 
people” the opportunity of improving themselves in this 
direction, by subjecting them to the influence of art, and 
by placing within the reach of all the delights aud advan- 
tages it is prepared to aifurd. One unquestionable result 
of the operations of the Art-Union has been to ¢ xtend an 
appreciation of art, to make the value of an art-edueation 
felt, and to open the eyes of many to beauties and enjoy- 
ments before denied them. Eyes alone do not enable a 
gazer to see: and it is written in Sanskrit, “‘ Though the 
blind man hold a lantern, yet bis footsteps stray aside.” — 

Complete education in art requires long study and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the best models; but much may 
be done towards the improvement of taste without sueh 
devotion. Accustom the eye to good forms and harmo- 
nious colourings, 30 as to raise the standard of excellence 
in the mind. Cultivate the imagination and the judgment, 
and get knowledge so as to possess the means of contrast. 
The influences of art have been brought to bear on the 
multitude in foreign countries during a much longer period 
of time than in this country; and, even in a commercial 
point of view, have produced enormous results, having 
developed a taste which has given great v ilue to their 
manufactures. Of course it is not to be desired that our 
artists should address themselves to the muititude. Ata 
time when art had achieved an excellence never simce 

proached, Plato wrote, “ To please the many is to dis- 
phase the wise ;” but the more extensively and completely 
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art-education be spread, the less will this assertion apply 
in our direction. Let our artists wed thought to fact; 
and strive to influence, not stoop ; remembering, as Rey- 
nolds writes, that ‘‘ the arts, in their highest province, are 
not addressed to the gross senses, but to the desires of the 
mind,—to that spark of divinity which we have within, 
impatient of being circumscribed and pent up by the world 
which is about us. Just so much as our art has of this, 
just so much of dignity—I had almost said of divinity,—it 
exhibits; and those of our artists who possessed this mark 
of distinction in the highest degree, acquired from thence 
the glorious appellation of divine.”” The best artist is the 
least satisfied with his work, because,— 


“ Thought is ever in advance of action— 
Could we achieve what we in thought perceive, 
Then greatness were a step of easy reach.” 
C. Swain. 

In the case of many of our modern printers, truth de- 
mands the admission that it is diffieult to discover that 
they had anything else in view than what they have 
achieved. Our main business, however, is with those to 
whom artists are to look. 

Admit that the multitude in England are at a disadvan- 
tage in respect of art, the more reason surely appears why 
everything should be done to raise the appreciation of 
beauty amongst us, to induce a love for art, and so to aid 
in preparing a pubiie ever ready to recognise and to wel- 
come joyfally the sister Arts gathered round the throne of 
Poetry and Goodness. 


The Chairman moved the adoption of the 
report, with some pertinent observations, con- 
trasting the continuing juvenescence of a corpora- 
tion with the gradual falling away of individuals 
in course of time. They had to regret the ab- 
sence, through failing health, of some old) 
supporters, including their president, Lord 
Monteagle, who had earnestly worked with them 
for many years. He alluded to the immense benefit 


proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Benjamin 
Webster, for his kindness in again granting the 
use of his theatre for the meeting, and to Mr. 
Kinloch, for his active co-operation. , 

This being carried, Miss Thompson and Miss 
Emily Reeves undertook to draw the prizes, and 
Mr. W. J. D. Arnold and Mr. Joseph 8. Wyon to 
act as scrutineers. The drawing was then pro- 
ceeded with. Below we give a list of the prin- 
cipal prizeholders. A vote of thanks to the 
chairman for his efficient conduct in the chair 
closed the proceedings of a very successful 
meeting. 


LIST OF PRIZEHOLDERS. 


2001.—Webb, W. H. Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

150/.—Jenkinson, Miss F., Blackpool; M‘Mahon, W. S., 
2nd Life Guards. 

1001.—Dadds, George, Basingstoke ; Holdsworth, Geo., 
Clapham-road; Hutton, John, Thirsk. 

75l.—Bamfield, Capt. J., per Le Page; Bennett, W., 
Bath; Lacy, E., Brixton; Tatham, E., Paddington; 
Tombs, Mrs., Onslow-square. 

60/.—Baker, R., Folkestone; Jennings, Miss D. M., 
Barnsbury; Muzio, J., sen., 21, Grove-villas; Starkey, 
J. R., Huddersfield; Wright, H., 65, Paternoster-row. 

501.—Cardus, J., Southampton; aan J., Chelms- 
ford; Holst, Capt., Copenhagen; Horsfall, J., Bingley; 
Joy, W., Cheam ; Paterson, R., Edinburgh; Shaw, Thos., 
Kirkham; Woodd, R. B., 108, New Bond-street. 

401.—Damjee, 8., Kurrachee; Ellis, Rev. E. C., Lang- 
ham-road ; Groves, L. B., Woolwich; Homer, J. J., Royal 
Exchange-buildings ;*Marples, J., Egremont; Jolley, T., 
Warrington ; Moore, Thomas, Cradley Heath ; Osborne, 
E., Camden-road; Perrens, T., Stourbridge; Spencer, 
R. W., Sheffield. 

30/.—Barnard, C., Epsom; Dunn, Miss, Toralby; Ford, 





which the operations of the Art-Union of London 
had conferred upon the public at large. It had 
distributed more than a quarter of a million of 
pictures, statuettes, and engravings, adorning 
the houses of all classes of the people, cheering, 
amusing, and enlightening. He adverted, also, 
to the excellent bust of the Prince of Wales 
which was about to be sent far and wide, and 
spoke of the works distributed as a kind of tie 
for binding together the English family through- 
out the world. In the course of his observations 
he alluded to a fact deserving the consideration 
of art-manufacturers; namely, the enormously, 
increased price put upon such works by the 
retail dealers before they reach the hands of the 
public. 

Mr. Carter Hall seconded the motion. He 
contrasted forcibly the present position of art 
and artists in this country with that of thirty 
years ago. He was old enough to remember 
visiting an exhibition of the Royal Academy on 
a day appointed for a private view, and coming 
away from the inspection knowing that not one 
picture had been sold. The very same pictures 
for which artists could not then find purchasers 
were now sold at enormous prices. The patron- 
age bestowed upon art at that time was confined 
to the productions of the “old masters,” large 
importations of whose works took place annually. 
Now a love had been instilled into British hearts 
for the productions of English artists. He did 
not mean to claim for the Art-Union of London 
the whole honour of the change which had been 
brought about with respect to art; but he did 
claim for the Council, and the society generally, 
a fair, not to say a very large, share of the 
honour and credit attaching to the change, for 
they had been greatly instrumental in pro- 
ducing it. 

The resolution having been carried, 

Professor Bell read a letter from Lord Mont- 
eagle, expressing his regret at being unable to 
attend, and paying a tribute to the hon. secre- 
taries for their labours. The Professor then 
presented a work of art, that had been subscribed 
for by 750 members and friends, to each of the 
hon. secretaries, with some expressions which, 
in the case of one of them, would be out of place 
in these pages. On behalf of the subscribers, 
he asked the hon. secretaries to accept this 
testimonial as a mark of their esteem, respect, 
and affection. 

Mr. Dobson, A.R.A., and Mr. Fahey, concurred 
in these observations. The testimonials are 
similar. Each comprises a group in silver of 
two figures (“‘Wisdom encouraging Genius’’), 
on a pedestal of inlaid woods, with four silver 
tazzw at the foot. The group was beautifully 
modelled by Mr. W. F. Woodington, and pro- 
duced in silver by Messrs. Elkington. 

Mr. Godwin, in returning thanks, reviewed 
some of the early struggles of the Association ; 
spoke of the good services of Mr. Watson, the 
assistant secretary; and expressed a hope that 
the Government would not relax in their efforts 
in aid of art, but would adorn the large public 
buildings now looming in the distance with 
paintings and sculptures worthy of the country. 


Mr, Lewis Pocock also returned thanks, and | W 


M., Lincoln’s-inn-fields; Godfrey, Thomas, Lenton; Kerby, 
| John, Porchester-terrace; Rogers, Lieut.-Col., Blatch- 
| ford; Wallis, F., Woolwich; Wilkin, Mrs. A., Bootle 
| Rectory. 

251.—Aird, C., Strawbury-vale; Armstry, A., Bally- 
gally; Berridge, W., Derby ; Chester, the Dean of ; Col- 
ville, A., Saline; Conyers, J., Leeds; Edwards, Mrs. C., 
Shrewsbury; Fountaine, G., Pelham-street; Fry, R., 
Stroud, Kent; Hickman, F. F., Chester; Johnson, G. 
40, Holywell-street ; Lee, W., per W. H. Fell; Moore, 
Mrs. Sussex-square, Brighton; Naylor, W. Paddington 
Green; Peters, R., Upper Tulse Hill; Roberts, W. F., 
London and Westminster Bank; Soten, Henry, Bolton 
Garden ; Tildesley, J., Willenhall. 


den; Ellis, 8., 39, Lime-street; Ferries, J., Melbourne ; 
Ford, Rev. A. T., Tingworth; Gallie, J. B., Edinburgh; 
Gaussen, F. C., Chester-place; Hammond, E., 23, Hamil- 
ton-street; Hopkins, William, Merthyr Tydvil; Jones, 
Thomas, Tipton ; Mack, J. G., Victoria; McQueen, F.C., 
Tottenham-court-road ; Naylor, J.W., Leeds; Tuke, Dr. 
H., Albemarle-street’ Worrell, E., Birmingham ; Wilson, 
J. W., Chelmsford. 

151.—Boucher, J. E., India Office; Goore, W. P., 
Rochester; Hall, J., Dudley; Jeffrey, James, Epsom; 
Joske, Mrs., Ladbrooke-square; Lavender, M., Shenfield ; 
Love, B., Walsall; Jacques, Mrs., 34, King-street; Nuttall, 
Rev. W., Sherbourne; Parbury, G., Caterham; Pick, —, 
Plymouth; Richards, W. F., Pinner; Robinson, W., 
Settle; Thovez, W., Bronté; Tomlinson, W. H., Newark; 
Wade, J., Brompton; Walker, C., Hampstead; White- 
house, J., 48, Lincoln’s-inn-fields ; Winder, —, Durban, 
Natal; Yates, W., Tunbridge Wells. 

10/.—Adams, C. F., Barkway ; Colonna, Signor A., Fal- 
| mouth; Duer, E., 32, Gordon-street; Drysdsle, W., Edin- 
| burgh; Evans, W., 24, Grove-place; Fladgate, Miss M. F., 
Eaton-square; Gore, Lady Grace, Brighton; Hall, J., 
Nantwich ; Haste, RK. B., Bradford; Hickson, C., 426, 
Strand; Hollings, J., Bradford; Lister, C. L., Finsbury; 
M‘Arthur, Alexander, Brixton; Miller, Mrs. F., Hobart 
Town; Nugent, James, 162, Upper-street; Sheriff, J. L., 
Sydney; Snow, T. M., Exeter; Waite, P., Paratoo; 
Wateco’ James, Linlithgow; Young, T. W. Harlow. 

Entitled each to a ‘“‘ Cupid and Psyche’? Vase.— Alexan- 
der, F. R., Cockspur-street; Armstrong, —, York; 
Barker, Mrs., New Bond-street; Barker, H., Bury St. 
Edmund's; Bennetts, W., Brompton-road; Birkett, 
W., Buckland-crescent; Blagg, T. Yarmouth; Blair, 
G. B., Victoria-park; Boulton, J., Alvechurch; Brown, 
A., Glasgow; Buchanan, R. D., Port Elizabeth ; Chris- 
tie, W., Walsall; Cooper, A. N., Ware; Costerton, J., 





Barnsbury; Fletcher, P., Birmingham; Flower, Mrs., 
Melbourne; Forsythe, A., Halifax, N.8.; Giblin, Mrs. 
J.T., Geelong; Graham, J. H., Woolwich; Greenfield, 
A., Nelson; Guile, T., Merton; Huddesten, J., Nelson; 
Hein, J. F., Furnival’s-inn ; Hollway, W. J., Southamp- 
ton; Hughes, H. P., Basinghall-street; Hume, J., Upper 
Holloway ; Hunt, C., Amwell-street ; Jeffries, E., Kandy; 
Jenner, H. Durrington; Kirk, H., Merthyr; Lees, H., 
Icknield; Leibrandt, J., Cape Town; Lloyd, G., Great 
Guildford-street ; Lord, E., Todmorden; Lucas, —, Bel- 
vedere-road; Maltass, —, Smyrna; Martin, E. W., South 
Kensington; Martin, T.,Onslow-square; Mathews, J. J., 
East Ham; Matthew, H., Avenue - road; Maxwell, 
James, Bury, Lancashire; Mayall, F., Lowestoft; 
Micrulachi, —, Constantinople; Miller, James, Man- 
chester; Moore, W. P., 52, Drury-lane; Morgan, J., 
Kentish-town; Morris, W., Chester; Murray, A., Guiid- 
hall; Nicholson, Mrs., Sunderland; Osment, H., Mel- 
bourne; Overton, W., Melton; Parker, J., Ingoldsb 
Hall; Patrick, J., St. Germans; Peat, T., St. James’- 
square; Piercy, W., Bank of England; Plowman, Mrs., 
Bow; Porter, Mrs., Lake; Prismall, E., Thatcham; 
Procter, J. F., Adelaide; Pryce, T., Batavia ; Rees, —, 
Aberavon ; Ricket, J., Boston; Roberts, C., Regent- 
street ; Robinson, J., Sunderland ; Rogerson, G. R., Liver- 
— Rosher, H., Bedford-square; Roumieu, R. L 
caster-place; Sanders, Col., Croom’s Hill; Savill, R 
Euston Station; Scott, 8. N., St. Austell; Searle, Miss, 
Sandgate; Secker, J., Windsor; Sherman, J. E,, Wal- 
tham ; a I -, Frome; Stanton, W., Clapham-road ; 
Stedman, J., Gillingham ; Steavenson, Rev. J., Newmar- 
ket; Steward, R., Yarmouth; Sutcliffe, J., Rochdale ; 
Teulon, Seymour, Tenchley Park; Thomas, R., Ponty- 
9g ; Thovez, W., Bronté; Toole, H., Dublin; Tuke, 
t. H., Albemarle-street; Turner, P., Dorset-street ; 
Watts, R., npg & Webbe 3 W., Dresden ; Whitey, 
G., Liverpool ; Wicherow, J.0., —— ; Wyles, 
- Rochester; Wilkie, - i Melbourne; Wilkinson, W., 


< 
”. 





Coleman-street ; Winn, J., Bramley ; Woods, H., Camden . 
town; Woods, John, Eccleshall. : 

Entitled each to a Bust of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales.— 
Alleyne, R., Queensland; Alston, W., Dundee; Art. 
Union, Copenhagen; Bai vif H., Great Colmore-street, 
Birmingham; Bayley, K., Castle Dyke, Sheffield; Baily, 
E., Leipsic Park, 5. ; Beetham, J., St. Paul’s-street, Leeds ; 
Beckett, E., Gamble’s Estate, W.I.; Bennett, T. C., 
Tel h-street, E.C.; Bennett, J. C. G., 1, Sise-lane 
E.C othamley, W. K., Cavendish-square ; Booth, H., 
42, Bankside ; Brown, T., Raglan-street, Lowestoft ; 
Brown, W., Moor-street, Birmingham ; Brown, 8. J., 
Boro hbridge ; Brooke, G. W., Sydenham; Brooke, Bir 
G.N. M., bart. Ipswich ; Boyce, W., Cranford, Hounslow 
Butler, Rev. T., Launceston; Brune, P., Charles-street, 
Berkeley-square; Cawfield, E., Old Burlington-/mews ; 
Clarke, 8. E., St. Leonard’s, Mortlake; Cottell, J. R., St. 
James-road, Brixton; Cooke, G., 68, Millbank-street ; 
Coles, Rev. T. H., Honiton; Collier, W., Whitby’; Cowan, 
C. W., Woodslee, Berwick; Coveney, T., Maidstone ; 
Day, W., emp ae New Zealand; Davis, E., Christ. 
church, Hants; De Veber, B., 8t. John, N.B.; De Wint, 
Mrs., 113, Gower-street; Dickinson, J., 65, Old Bailey; 
Dobson, R., King-street, Birkenhead ; Dicken, H., North. 
hampton; Evans, W., Tichebors, Pontyprid; Enneson, T., 
Newmarket; Evil, H., Christchurch-road, Streatham ; 
Field, W.,13, Westgate, Bradford; Fricker, J., 7, Nor- 
thumberland-terrace; Glenn, A., Melbourne, Victoria ; 
Gowland, F. R., Dalston; Gooch, C. C., 39, West. 
bourne-terrace ; Good, J. H.,75, Hatton Garden; Green, 
J., 69,Cannon-street, West ; Greenway, Miss, Smali-street, 
Bristol; Hamilton, W., 26, Old Jewry ; Hartridge, F., John- 
street, Adelphi; Hawkins, J., Walsall ; Haggett, —, Pater- 
noster-row; Harris, 8., Douglas, Isle of Man; Hazle, W., 
Portland-place, Maidstone ; Henderson, T., Northumber- 
land-wharf; Horsell, C, W., 122, Leadenhall-street ; Hick. 
man, R.J., Chapel-street, Paddington ; James, RK. W., Pieter- 
maritzburgh; Jennings, W.,3¥, St. James’s-street; Jen- 
nings, F., Cork; Ladlaw, W. D., Hamilton; Latham, —, 
Ranby Hall, Retford; Lucas, M. B., 4, Hare-court, Temple; 
Low, T., Clarendon-place, Stirling ; Matthews, F., Leeds; 
Marshall, R. E., Cheltenham; Marshall, C. L., Camber- 
well; Miller, J., 262, High-street, Poplar; Moore, 
McQueen & Co., Berners-street ; Pardy, W. Leadenhall- 
market; Penley, G. H., St. John’s, New Brunswick ; 
Phillips, H., Port Fairy; Punshon, Chapel-street, Lea- 
mington; Portal, B. Upper wags, | Porter, J. 
Victoria-road, Hampstead ; Powerscourt, Lord, Grosve- 
nor-square ; Raper, G. W., 92, London-wall; Reynolds, 
H., Lambeth; Roberts, E. W., 15, Fish-street-hill; *- 
ton, J., Chesterfield; Strouts, W., Melton; Stacy, J. H., 
Oxford ; Shaw, G. L., Ball’s-pond; Sharp, W., Endword- 





201.—Clarke, J., Loughborough; Dunford, John, Bor- | 


St. Austell; Crump, T., Dalston; Davies, T., Aberdare; | 
Dobson, 8., Cardiff ; Dottridge, J., New-cross ; Easton, J., | 











court, Birmingham ; Smith, K. T., Gloucester ; Swift, W., 
| Durban,!Natal ;; Thompson, J. D., Northumberland-street ; 
| Thomas, E., 14, Haymarket; Topham, J., Sussex Lodge, 
Brixton ; Thwing, 8. C., Boston, United States; Thomp- 
son, W., Bold, St. Helen’s; Turner, H., Broad-street, 
| Bloomsbury ; Viner, G., Spring Cottage, Bristol ; Weaver, 
| W. G., Hobart Town ; Wiue, H. C., Woodcote, Warwick- 
| shire; Wilcox, H., Pimlico; Wilkinson, Mrs. T., Oxted; 
Wilkinson, A. W., Stock Exchange; Williams, J., The 
| Grove, Denbigh; Woods, G., Hill-street, Southport ; 
| Young, G., Greenwich ; Young, R., 3, Furnival’s-inn. 
| Entitled each to a Porcelain Statuette,‘* Go to Sleep.”— 
| Adams, G., Eastbourne ; Aspinhall, Capt., Ramsey, Isle 
| of Man; Baker, T., Wellington, Somerset; Belfield, H., 
| Christchurch, New Zealand; Bivington, J., Lower Sey- 
| mour-street; Biddulph, Mrs. R. M., a: 
| Blackie, G., 24, Amwell-street ; Brittain, W., Ca own; 
| Buckland, T., Windsor; Bull, J., Vassal-villas, Brixton ; 
| Calvert, T., Upper-street, Islington; Carrick, J. C., 
| Carlisle; Chilcote, Mrs. R.C., 3, Albert-street ; Childs, 
| J., Stonecutter-street, E.C.; Choisy, J. J., 69, Cornhill ; 
| Clemens, J., 86, Cheapside; Clarke, R., Cambran; 
Cooper, G. P., 76, Lombard-street; Coombe, H., Dor- 
| chester; Codrington, Miss, Chippenham; Cruttenden, 
| H. A., Port Adelaide; De la Condamine, R. C., Batavia ; 
| Delay, W., Merton; Daniel, E. F., Lower Forest ; Dick, 
| W., Glasgow; Fell, A., Averanches; Fletcher, A., Nel- 
}son, New Zealand; Ford, Thomas, Leith; Grover, W., 
| Victoria; Gumbleton, W. E., Queenstown; Harris, G., 
| Dulwich-common; Harrison, T., Great Barugh; Har- 
| man, Rev. E. J., Bexwell; Harker, D., The Union, Ban- 
| bury; Hunter, Mrs., Bradford; Horner, J., Halifax ; Hue, 
| Dr. J. W., 9, Bedford-square ; Hooper, G., Buckingham. 
| street; Jakins, G.,Osnaburgh-st.; Kirkham, J, R., Caistor; 
| Lanceley, J. C., King’s-road, Chelsea; Lewis, E., Rother- 
| hithe; Wartihem, S., Wolverhampton; Matthew, J., Morn- 
; ington-crescent; Martin, J., Coatbridge; Mitchell, J., 
| Gawler-town ; Moysey, H. G., Wellington ; Nixon, H. 
| Liverpool; Oliver, J., Cherry-street, Derby; Patten, 
| John, Mile-end; Palmer, W., 456, New-cross-road; 
| Prideaux, Lady, Homerton; Ray, J. H., Chelmsford; 
Rawlings, F., Brierley-hill ; Renyon, H. W., Blackburn ; 
Rich, Mrs., 22, Bayswater-terrace ; Ricardo, M., Brighton; 
Robinson, A., Holloway; Rutson, J., Newby Wisk, 
Thirsk; Rowley, Capt., 2nd Life Guards; Schaeffer, 
Chr., St. Swithin’s-lane; Sherman, J., Aston Clinton ; 
Sharp, W., Hansworth, Birmingham; Sinclair, R., Lam- 
beth-road, 8.; Slater, J., Darliston; Snell, Rev. W. M., 
Christ Church College, Cambridge ; Stuart, A., Tuyal- 
kiiky, South Australia; Tarsoff, A. E., India Chambers ; 
Taylor, A. A., Queen-street, E.C.; Thomas, J., New- 
street, Birmingham; Titterington, T., Midgley, Yorkshire ; 
Van Reed, —, Shanghai ; atson, T., Sonthampton- 
buildings; Wells, E., Newport, Monmouth; Wilson, G., 
Corn Market, Penrith. 





BOILER EXPLOSION STATISTICS. 


In an interesting paper read on Wednesday 
evening by Mr. Paget, C.E., before the Society 
of Arts, it is stated that last year there were at 
least forty-eight explosions in the United King- 
dom, causing the deaths of seventy-five and the 
injury of one hundred and twenty persons. 
Compared with the Continental system for pre- 
venting explosions, that adopted by the new 
assurance companies, and by the Marine De- 
partment of the Board of Trade, is much superior 
in its results. In an average of 277 boilers, 
there were two explosions in the French de- 
partment of the Haut-Rhin within ten years; 
and, from 1856 to 1861, or within five years, 
there were only two explosions in an average of 
1,371 boilers, under the care of the Manchester 
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Association. About four explosions occur annu- 
ally amongst the 6,500 locomotives of the United 
Kingdom: three have already taken place this 
year. In an average of 600 passenger vessels 
inspected under the Steam Shipping Acts, only 
three explosions had occurred since 1846-7 in Great 
Britain ; viz., one at Lowestoft, in the Tonning ; 
another at Southampton, in the Parana; anda 
third at Dublin. - 





ARCHASOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION AT 
ROME. 


Amon the novelties of Rome, an event that 
bears promise ‘of interesting, perhaps very im- 
portant results, is the formation of an Archzologi- 
cal Society among the British residents in Rome, 
designed to include, also, visitors of other nation- 
alities, and with the special object of studying, 
as well as illustrating, Christian and Medizval 
antiquities,—that range which (as the Society’s 
prospectus sets forth) has hitherto been com- 
paratively neglected, though offering such in- 
exhaustible supply of interesting matter, amidst 
the superabundant labours dedicated to the 
Pagan monuments of this classic centre. The 
intention, in this undertaking, is to follow a mode 
of action similar to that of the English Archzo- 
logical Societies and Fine Art Clubs of London, to 
hold afternoon meetings, at which papers may 
be read and objects of artistic or antiquarian 
character exhibited ; also evening meetings at 
the houses of sych members as may desire to 
offer hospitality, for exhibiting and conversing 
about similar objects suitable for presentation ; 
and, moreover, open-air assemblies, or rather 
excursions, to visit sacred monuments or in- 
teresting sites under the guidance of gentlemen 
who may explain and point out facts or details 
of telling character, promoting the knowledge 
of Christian antiquity by the illustration of its 
most remarkable records in situ. Any discoveries 
that may be made by members in the anti- 
quarian or artistic sphere, it is proposed to 
have photographed for communication to the 
London Society of Antiquaries, and for eventual 
publication as sanctioned by that body. It is 
determined that, besides permanent members, 
associates for the season may be admitted; and 
that ladies may be invited to join the meetings, 
as well as privileged to become members of the 
Society. Among the gentlemen whose names are 
given in the prospectus, pledged for co-operation 
and support, are Lord Talbot de Malahide, Mr. 
Odo Russell, Mr. Severn (British Consul at 
Rome), the Baron de Reumont, Mr. J. H. Parker, 
F.S.A., and Mr. Fortnum, F.S.A. The first 
meeting for preliminaries was held at the British 
Consulate on the 5th of April, when, after a 
brief address for proposing that appointment, 
Lord Talbot was declared president: the chair 
was taken by that nobleman, and an appropriate 
speech was made by him respecting the general 
objects in view and their intellectual importance. 
Next was despatched the business of choosing 
vice-presidents, the individuals nominated for 
and: accepting which office were Monsignor 
Talbot, Mr. Odo Russell, Mr. Severn, and Mr. 
Parker. 

A committee was then formed, including 
several of the gentlemen present, among them 
being Mr. Wreford, well known in Rome as 
correspondent of the Times; and Mr. Shaks- 
peare Wood, a sculptor long established and suc- 
cessful in his art, was appointed hon. secretary, 
protem. It was decided by vote that papers 
read by members at the meetings should be 
communicated to the Society of Antiquaries, 
in order through that channel to be eventually 
made public. Another proposition put to vote 
and at once carried was the very judicious one 
of excluding, on principle, in the discussions and 
papers hitherto to occupy the Society every 
species of political and religious controversy. 
Some days afterwards was held the first open- 
air meeting, or excursion, the place of rendez- 
vous being the Ccelian Hill, the objects proposed 
for investigation some of the ancient churches, 
—those of St. Gregory, St. Stephen, SS. John 
and Paul, and that dedicated to four martyrs 
(the Santi Quatro Martiri),—on the same classic 
height. 

The lecturer, who addressed a large circle 
of auditors, ladies and gentlemen, both in 
the open air and within these sacred edifices, 
was Mr. Parker, whose several discourses on this 
occasion it would be impossible to do justice to 
within narrow limits, and we must content our- 
selves with here stating that the ability displayed 


by this spokesman excited general admiration, 








proving him to be thoroughly master of his theme 
and deeply read in the lore of Christian antiquity. 
With this success, and under these favourable 
impressions, did the British Archzologic Society 
in Rome auspiciously commence its proceed- 
ings. 

We learn that the modern sculptures for- 
warded from this city for the Dublin Exhibition 
represent the value of 25,0001. sterling ; and the 
well-known photographic artist, Mr. Macpher- 
son, is the agent engaged for the business of 
transmission. 





THE WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITIONS. 


On last Saturday both the Societies of Water- 
colour Painters gave their private view, and the 
members of neither had reason to complain of 
any disadvantage arising from the synchronism, 
if the circumstance of their respective galleries 
being crowded throughout the afternoon afford 
any evidence to the contrary. The double attrac- 
tion appeared to double the usually numerous 
attendance of visitors to each on these occasions, 
and the opportunity of closely inspecting indivi- 
dual performances was lost to all but those 
who advisedly went early. We are disposed to 
say that if the customary degree of excellence 
prevail throughout the collections, and the 
general height of their average obtains, there is 
nothing to induce the belief that in this case 
they go beyond it. 

Apparently it is very much more easy to 
satisfy and delight by the same means, and re- 
peatedly, than it is to describe them as often, or 
account for their lasting effects; or to guess 
when satiety may happen to lessen them, when 
any such consideration is so obviously ignored, 
and hitherto, just as obviously, with the best war- 
rant for such persistency,—continued success and 
attractiveness. 

Of course, there is proof enongh now, as for- 
merly, of that astonishing proficiency long ago 
attained by the most eminent members of the 
fraternities, from whom no one would be absurd 
enough to ask for the adducement of more : they 
live in the clamour of past exploit, and, deafened 
by the sound of it, keep now “the noiseless 
tenour of their way.” Like men who have 
spoken well, long, and loudly, they could 
hardly hear themselves speak if they had any- 
thing more to say; and there can be no doubt 
of the intelligence and growth of power 
amongst those from whom a less undeviating 
course might be expected, but who show 
as little inclination to leave the one track 
selected at their outset as the elders, who at all 
events have been guided by experiment and 
experience to a preference. These exhibitions, 
as year after year presents them, vary so 
little in their character, always a high one and 
always sufficiently interesting in what they offer 
to illustrate the exquisite qualities of water- 
colour as a medium, as well as to show the 
perfect apprehension to be acquired of all its 
resources, that one depends entirely upon excep- 
tional instances of production for the means of 
distinguishing one from another; and this time 
there are no works that make claim for superior 
excellence above antecedent, from the same 
hands, and not too many that can be classed with 
the very best pictures of their authors. 

Perhaps the wide extension and general 
amount of ability displayed outside as well as 
within the walls of these institutions, lead to 
higher expectations from the more recognised 
sources than may be quite reasonable ; and the 
little that is to be seen of the bad makes com- 
parisons difficult. The multiplicity of these 
performances must presently, we should think, 
excite a healthful spirit of emulation, to stimulate 
those endowed with richer capabilities to a more 
independent use of them, and beneficially to prove 
that their sphere of action is a less restricted 
one than hitherto it has appeared to be, from the 
constant similarity of succeeding examples, owing 
to a confined practice of selecting incident, so 
remarkable at present. 

The Exhibition of the Old Society consists of 
320 works, whereof those of Mr. F. Burton, Mr. 
Duncan, Mr. Birket Foster, Mr. Holland, Mr. 
Jenkins, Mr. Naftel, Mr. 8. P. Jackson, Mr. Top- 
ham, Mr. Smallfield, and Mr. Newton, offer the 
strongest claims for attention. 

At the Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, 
there are 352 pictures, of which the most notice- 
able are by Mr. Louis Haghe, Mr. E. Corbould, 
Mr. Fahey, Mr. Boys, Mr. Shalders, Mr. E. 
Warren, Mr. E. Wehnert, Mr. Carl Werner, Mr. 
Vacher, and Mrs. Elizabeth Murray. . 





CREEDS AND TEMPLES: THEIR RELA. 
TION TO ONE ANOTHER, IN PAST AND 
PRESENT TIMES.* 


THE early basilican churches of the fourth 
century were never complete without the addi- 
tion of a circular building, called generally a 
baptistery, and probably used for the perform. 
ance of all ceremonial rites, as funeral services, 
&c., the basilica being the place of general 
assembly for the ordinary public worship. This 
form was, as we have noticed, borrowed from 
the circular Roman temples dedicated to Etrus- 
can deities; and the change may be traced from 
the little temple of Vesta at Tivoli, which has 





an external colonnade, through the tomb of Sta. 
Costanza, where there is both an external and 
internal colonnade, to the baptisteries at Nocera 
and elsewhere, where the external colonnade has 
disappeared and the style has become an inter- 
nal one. The position of this baptistery was at 
first rather uncertain, but after the fifth century 
it was pretty generally placed at the west end 
of the basilica, as symbolical of the entry into 
the church by baptism. But as a principal 
object of these buildings was the admission of 
new converts into the church with all possible 
solemnity, it followed that from the seventh 
century, when infant baptism was introduced, 
and the reception of barbarian converts into the 
church became less frequent, the baptisteries fell 
rather into disuse, and were replaced by the 
font near the west door of the basilica. The 
circular form, however, long continued to be 
connected with the idea of a ceremonial church. 
Such was the one, before mentioned, built by 
Charlemagne to be the scene of the coronation 








of living emperors as well as the sepulchre of 
departed ones. This also, I think, was one 
motive for the universal preference of the circu- 
lar form by the Templars, with whom the 
ceremony of investiture was so important. In 
the early Gothic period, the circular form on a 
large scale appears in conjunction with the 
rectangular form, both in France and Germany, 
but with the remarkable distinction that in the 
former country the circular part is always the 
choir or chancel, in the latter it is always the 
nave. The reason for this difference seems to 
be that the French always retained the idea of 
the connexion of the circular form with the more 
sacred and ceremonial parts of the ritual, and 
therefore, when they used that form, always 
appropriated it to the clergy; while the Ger- 
mans, admiring the form architecturally, and 
being less under ritualistic influence, used it for 
their congregational churches, the straight-lined 
chancel being added, as the clergy increased in 
numbers and influence, as a place for their 
worship apart from the people. In the complete 
Gothic period, when the Roman see had acquired 
such general authority, the Germans forsook the 
circular for the orthodox basilica form; while 
the circular chancel in France merged into the 
polygonal apse characteristic of French cathe- 

Is.¢ 

The peculiarities of the Byzantine plan of 
church were due to architectural and not to 
ritualistic influence, the ritual being in early 
times very similar to that of the Western Church. 
Some of the points of difference which existed 
or arose between the two Churches, may, how- 
ever, be noticed as influencing the buildings 
erected for the Eastern worship. One of these 
was the placing of the women in galleries, 
instead of dividing them from the men by a 
barrier on the ground-floor. The galleries and 
the two-storied porch for this purpose form a 
marked feature in the design of St. Sophia, at 
Constantinople. A more important point was 
the dislike in the East to sculptured decoration, 
which rose, in the eighth century, to violent 
iconoclasm, and gave additional impulse to a 
highly developed style of pictorial decoration, 
first in the form of mosaic, and later in that of 
painted pictures, for the exhibition of which a 
screen was always erected, called the iconostasis, 
completely across the front of the chancel, leaving 
only a doorway for the priests to enter, an ar- 
rangement which, whatever the interest of the 
pictures, must be very destructive of architec- 
tural effect. The Russians, when converted to 
the Greek faith, carried this pictorial decoration 
to the extreme, their churches becoming, from 
floor to roof, complete picture exhibitions, even 
the columns being painted round, after the 
manner of the Egyptians, with representations 





* See p. 275, ante. : i 

+ For the above explanation, I am mainly indebted to 
Mr. Huggins, the author of “the Course and Current of 
Architecture,” 
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of the lives and miracles of the saints; and the 
porches adorned with figures of the great 
heathen poets and philosophers, each illustrated 
by some sentence from their writings which 
might represent them as the pioneers of Chris- 
tianity. This is, I think, a very legitimate kind 
of symbolism ; and if freseo-painting were intro- 
duced into our churches, the idea would be 
worth remembering. 

It does not appear that the Greek church ever 
adopted the dogma of transubstantiation with 
the same significance which was attached to it 
by the Roman ; hence the chancel is but little 
developed. The persistency with which the 
style has been practised, and the same plan 
retained nearly to the present day, is a striking 
exemplification of the intense conservatism of 
the Greek Church, which regarded the innova- 
tions of the Roman pontiffs very much as the 
latter, in their turn, regarded those of Luther 
and Wickliffe. 

The rise of Mahometanism, the greatest reli- 
gious crisis between the Christian era and the 
Reformation, can hardly be said to have given rise 
to any form of temple peculiar to itself. The 
first founders of the religion were a Semitic 
people. and the religion itself the outbreak of 
the Theistic feeling so peculiar to that people, 
which had lain dormant since the extinction of 
the Jewish religion, and which was very unfa- 
vourable to anything like a pompous or ceremo- | 
nial worship. With regard to the externals of | 
worship, indeed, the Moslem was to the Eastern 
Church very much what the Puritan was to the | 
Western,—both equally indifferent to liturgical | 
forms, both regarding the spirit of the worship | 
rather than the place in which it was performed. | 
To the true Mussulman there was, in fact, but 
one sacred temple, that of Mecca, which was a 
comparatively insignificant building; and though, 
when the religion spread and gained power in | 
other countries, it was found advisable to raise | 
buildings commensurate in size and beauty with | 
its importance, the plan of the original temples | 
of the proselytized people was almost always | 
adopted, and even the style of architecture, | 
though this became speedily modified by the | 
rich and brilliant fancy of the Saracens. Still, | 
I do not think that the peculiar class of orna- | 
ment and style of architecture called Saracenic 
can be rightly considered as the outgrowth of | 
the spirit of the religion, but rather as arising 
from that taste for rich but sensuous beauty 
peculiar to the Arabic mind, and of which the 
Mahometan Paradise, with all its voluptuous | 
delights, was only another development,—a 
concession, in fact, to the popular feeling; 
though, when the religion was adopted by a 
mew people, these ideas may have re-acte 
upon the style of the architecture. 
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through the medium of the Crusades, is surely 
quite oversiating the case. It may have given 
additional richness and variety to the latter; but, 
even if it contributed the Pointed arch, this was 
only anticipating what the necessities of Gothic 
vaulting must have evolved very shortly after. 
In tracing the variations in plan, among the 


Latin churches, no reference has been made to | 


the phases of architectural style through which 
those churehes passed; these being, in fact, 
almost wholly independent of religious influences, 
and none of them becoming elaborated into a 
distinct and complete style till we arrive at the 
true Gothic period in the thirteenth century. 
Here we meet with the third great temple style 
of the world, as complete in its way as the 
Egyptian and Greek; and, like those styles, 
arising under the influence of Polytheism ; for 
every impartial student of ecclesiastical history 
must perceive that the faith of the thirteenth 
centary, with its hosts of martyrs and saints, 
the objects of direct adoration, was in fact as 
completely Polytheistic as that of the Egyptians. 
The complete Gothic may be most fitly cha- 
racterized as pre-eminently the monastic style. 
Monasticism had, indeed, existed for a long time 
before; but in the eleventh century it acquired 
great additional wealth and influence under the 
fostering care of the Roman Pontiffs, who took it 
under their special protection. The powerful and 
richly-endowed conventual establishments which 
arose at this time, soon gave expression to their 
religious feelings in those great piles of building 
of which the monks were themselves often the 
architects; and which, in the spirit of aspiration 
which everywhere pervades them, in the entire 
subordination of the horizontal to the vertical 
principle, are the most complete outward ex- 
ponents of that morbid excess of religious zeal, 
that entire forgetfulness of the practical, which, 


To call the | 


Saracenic the parent of the Pointed Gothic, | tyres on Ecclesiastical history, that no word has | 


out of the cloister; as the comparison of the 
monastic with the secular poetry of the period, 
of Bernard of Clagny * with Chaucer, will abund- 
antly prove. There is much, too, in the style to 
remind us "of the Egyptian; the same vistas of 
aisles and columns, the same profuse use of 
symbolism, the same love of coloured decoration 
not of the most refined or artistic kind, is com- 
mon to both styles; nor are the surrounding 
circumstances dissimilar. Both nations+ were, 
at the culmination of their respective styles, in 
much the same state of civilization ; in both the 
dominant sect was a numerous and powerful 
priesthood, held in superstitious reverence by an 
ignorant laity, whose chief religious instruction 
was derived from the paintings on the walls and 
windows of the temples. There is, however, one 
important distinction ; the Mediaeval superstition 
had at least a background of truth: the saints 
who were worshipped were invested with cha- 
racters above, and not below, ordinary hu- 
manity: instead of the fantastic deities of the 
Nile 
: “ Isis, Osiris, and the dog Anubis,” 

or the ferocious Siva and obscene Vishnu of the 
Hindus, we have St. Peter and St. Catherine: it 
was a worship tending to expand the feelings 
rather than to contract them: and we find the 
buildings expressing this distinction ; for while 
the Egyptian and Indian perpetually narrow as 
they are penetrated, till the shrine is found to be 
the meanest part of them, the Gothic temple, 
on the contrary, represented in such a plan as 
that of Rheims, with a comparatively small 
entrance, widens and expands as the shrine is 
approached, leading the eye continually upward 
and onward, and justifying Coleridge’s remark, 
that the spirit of Gothic architecture was “ in- 
finity made imaginable.” 

With the fall of monasticism, however, and the 
rise of a purer faith under the influence of the 
Reformation, we again witness the decline of 
temple architecture, which has never since re- 
assumed its old power, or produced a style pecu- 
liarly its own; for that of St. Paul's, and other 
great churches of the Renaissance period, besides 
that it was in great measure a copied and not an 
original style, arose from feelings and motives 
quite unconnected with religion; and it is not 
necessary to go into any proof of the neglect of 
internal beauty and decoration in churches since 
the’ Reformation. In the present day we have 
changed all this, and we pride ourselves on 
having resuscitated church architecture, and 
look with a smile of pity on the works of our 


| grandfathers. But have we after all so much | 


right to laugh at them? Are 
satisfactory state ourselves ? 
It is remarked by Dean Stanley, in his lec- 


we in such a very 


| been more debased in its signification than this 
'same word “ ecclesiastical.” 


“Tt has come to 
signify,” he says, “not the religious and moral 


| interests of the social community, but often the | 
'very opposite of these,—its mere accidental, | 
| outward, ceremonial machinery. We call a con- 


test about the abolition of vestments ecclesiasti- 
cal, not a contest about the abolition of the slave 
trade.” And surely we may see this feeling but 
| too well imaged in the state of church architec- 
| ture in the present day. For what is meant by 
the term “ecclesiastical architecture” by the 
majority of those who make most use of it? 
Not the provision of buildings suitable to the 
worship of the present day, and expressing in 
their style the more enlightened and reasonable 
faith which has succeeded to that of the Middle 
Ages; but rather of buildings suitable only toa 
form of worship in which ceremonies and sym- 
bols were all-important ; and the spirit of which 
exists no longer but in the ideas of a few enthu- 
siasts in whom love of ecclesiastical precedent 
has over-ridden every other feeling. We have 
large and deep chancels for the aecommodation 
of a priestly hierarchy which no longer exists, 
fitted with stone sedilia on which no one would 
think of sitting, and in the most recent instances 





* The great work of this really fine poet, “ De con- 
temptu mundi,’ some parts of which have been lately 
trauslated, might be almost deseribed as “a French cathe- 
dra! versified.” The extravagant spirit of aspiration, the 
redundancy of ornament, the want of artistic self-restraint, 
are the same in the book as in the building. Chaucer has 
none of this; and it is remerkable that whemever he 
po gg to ‘the church,” it is eutirely as a spectator ab 
eatra. 

+ The Celts, the chief originators of the Gothic style, 
are probably connected more or less with the Turanian 
race. Fergusson, indeed, speaks of them as ‘‘unde- 
veloped Aryans ;” but may it not be more correct to call 
them “highly develo Turanians?” Philology, i 
believe, bears out this view to some extent, 





be it remembered, existed at that time nowhere | 


railed across the front to protect the clergy from 
the intrusion of congregations who really, on the 
whole, are very orderly and well-behaved ; re- 
ceptacles for holy water which has long ago lost 
its efficacy ; fonts placed, “ for symbolical rea- 
sons,” near the west door, so that if a baptism 
is held in the course of the ordinary service the 
cong ion may choose between remaining 
with their backs to the minister or sitting on the 
backs of the seats. We are so used to these 
things that we almost forget their absurdity, but 
it is amusing enough to see the same thing in 
another country. It appears that there is a sect 
in the Russian church who are possessed by the 
same mania. I quote again from Dean Stan- 
ley : “ These churches have not a single feature 
that is not either old, or an exact copy of what 
was old. The long meagre figures of the saints, 
the elaborately minute representations of sacred 
history, are highly characteristic of the more 
than restoration of Medieval times. The church 
resounds, not with the melodious strains of 
modern Russian music, but with the nasal, 
almost puritanical screech, which prevailed be- 
fore the time of Nicon, and which is by them 
believed to be the sole, orthodox, harmonious, 
and angelical chant.” But for the name of the 
Russian patriarch Nicon, this might be a de- 
scription of one of our own paradises of Ecclesio- 
logical Archaism. Some of our “ ecclesiastical” 
architects might surely advertise for a draughis- 
man in the langnage of Falstaff,—*“ O for a fine 
thief, of the age of two-and-twenty, or there- 
abouts!” For even the accidgntal faults of the 
style must be copied. Because the Medieval 
architects occasionally committed the gross 
artistic blunder of bringing down a heavy but- 
tress upon the roof of a porch, therefore this 
shall be uated in a modern church, with- 
out the slightest reason or excuse whatsoever : 
because they decorated their internal walls with 
artificial jointing in coarse red lines, we are 
exhorted to follow so noble an example: because 
they could not draw the human figure, and left 
ample proof of their inability, our stained-glass 
windows shall exhibit portraitares of saints, 
looking, as a modern writer has said, “ like 
starved rabbits with their necks wrung ;” and 
our chancel walls shall be painted or inlaid with 
grotesque figures, profanely put forth as repre- 
'sentations of the Deity, and which at least do 
not transgress the sccond commandment, as 
they are certainly not the likeness of anything 
|in heaven or earth, or the waters under the 
| earth. Quitting, however, this painful subject, 
|let us consider what are the real objects to be 
attained in a modern church service, and what 
| the real requirements of the plan. 

| The public worship of the present day may be 
| defined thus,—it is the meeting together of a 
number of people professing the same faith, for 
| the expression of unanimous prayer and praise, 
according to a prescribed form, the mass of the 
|worshippers being led in their prayers by 
| ministers ordained for the purpose, and in their 





| musical service of praise by a certain number of 
‘people more or less trained (generally Jess). 
| There are, then, three divisions of worshippers 
| to be provided for,—the elergy, the choir, and 
| the people ; and first, with regard to the people, 
I must protest against am idea that has lately 
been put forth, that their part of the church is 
to be treated as an auditoriwm, and planned, in 
fact, on the same principle as a theatre. This 
can only result from a very superficial view of 
the subject ; for, surely there is a great differ- 
ence between the meeting of a number of people 
to witness a dramatic performance, in which 
they take no part whatever, and their enjoyment 
of which depends upon their proper opportunity 
for hearing and seeing, and the meeting of the 
same people for an expression of their own 
feelings, in which they ought all to join, and the 
forms of which they all have, or may have, in 
print before their eyes. That it is practically 

that the clergyman’s voice should be 
heard I admit; but that the church should be 
planned as if this were the one object, and as if 
the people were met to hear a speech or sce 
a spectacle, I entirely deny. The principal 
point to be observed is, I think, that all the 
congregation should bave the reading-desk, 
the pulpit, and the communion-table wihin 
their view; and on this account I think that 
three-aisled charches are, on the whole, to 
be avoided (unless the side-aisles be used 
only for passage) as the view can only be 
rendered clear to all the people by the use of 
thin iron supports for the clerestory walls, a 
device fatal to architectural effect. Long tran- 
septs, also, are of course quite inadmissible. 1 
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should consider a separate baptistery a very 
desirable addition, as the practice of holding 
baptisms during the course of the ordinary ser- 
vice is being disused, and it is very comfortless 
for a dozen or so of people to meet in a large 
and often cold church. With regard to our 
second division, the choir, it is only necessary 
that they should be placed where they will be 
tolerably conspicuous and be well heard; and 
that they should be divided on opposite sides of 
the church for antiphonal singing, an effect too 
beautiful ever to be given up. They are gene- 
rally at present placed in the chancel, in front 
of the Communion-rails, thus entailing the double 
advantage of placing the singers where their 
voices are much more confined than they would 
be in the nave, and of removing the clergyman, 
during the Communion service, as far as possible 
out of the hearing of the congregation: an 
amusing instance of the blunders people make 
by following precedent ; for the choir sat within 
the chancel, in the early times, not because that 
was the best place for them as singers, but because 
they were always members of the clergy, and 
therefore to be separated from the people. The 
more the choir are made to feel as a part of the 
congregation, the better, I suspect, for their de- 
votional feelings. 
are, firstly, the chancel, which in the present 
day need only be large enough for the celebra- 
tion of the Protestant Communion service, and 
for which the simple apse of the early churches 
furnishes the best possible model; the reading- 
desk, which should be placed in a convenient 
position on one side of the apse; and the pulpit, 
which must be placed where the clergyman may 
be best heard, the sermon being the only part 


of the service where the people depend entirely | 
upon hearing him; with this limitation, that it | 


should never be planted conspicuously in the 
centre of the church, as if it were the point to 
which everything else was subordinate. A vestry, 
also, is of course required for the clergyman, 
which I think should be a tolerably large room, 
capable of containing a bookcase, if necessary, 
and of affording comfort and convenience; not 
a mere cage, scarcely large enough to turn 
round in. 

The introduction of a larger and finer class of 
organs into our churches than have hitherto 
been found there, claims some consideration, 
though this has been strangely neglected ; and 
while drawings are furnished by the architect 
for every bench and hinge, the largest and most 
important piece of furniture in the church is 
left to the tender mercies of the organ-builder’s 
joiner. The usual position of the organ, in a 
chamber built out from the chancel, is almost 
the worst in which it could be placed. It should 
be where it has free space to sound, not where 
the sound is driven down and smothered the 
moment it is emitted. In addition to this evil, 
the placing of the instrament between two or 
more outside walls, and with a roof close over it, 
exposes it to every change of temperature, which 
not only alters the tuning, but makes sad havoc 
with the delicate internal mechanism, and not a 
few instruments are now being ruined by being 
placed in this position: where it is necessary 
to place an organ so, there should at least 
be a dry area in the wall, and a ceiled roof 
over. 

The question of style is too important, and at 
present too difficult a one, to be tacked on to the 
end of a paper; but I may venture a few re- 
marks on general principles. Although I do not 
at all advocate the direct revival of the Gothic 
style, or think it fitted to express the feeling of 
the present day among the mass of the people, I 
nevertheless think it very important to preserve 
the feeling for breadth of effect and deep shadow 
in the mouldings and ornamentation so conspi- 
cuous in that style, and so admirably suited to 
our northern climate, of which it appears to me 
to have been the natural outgrowth; and while 
making all due concession, in the design of a 
church, to nineteenth century ideas of comfort 
and civilization, I would avoid everything like 
littleness and tawdriness of effect. A church is 
not a drawing-room, nor is it to be fitted up, as 
@ writer suggested lately, with curtains and dra- 
peries and arm-chairs, and everything with 
which the most ordinary associations are con- 
nected. It is a legitimate field for the display 
of architectural art in its highest form,—archi- 
tecture of that lasting and durable character 
that is best described by the word “ monu- 
mental.” I should very much wish to see the 
domed form of roof more used. It is a difficult 
form to manage externally, on account of all its 
lines, on a near view, receding so fast from the 
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eye ; but internally there is, I think, no effect 
comparable to it, and a church is essentially a 
building for internal effect. Galleries, I think, 
should be avoided, if possible. However well 
managed, they detract very much from the 
general effect, and principally, I believe, for this 
reason, that the impression produced on the 
spectator by a fine and lofty church is much 
enhanced, even without his knowing it, by the 
evident fact that it is so much more lofty than is 
| really necessary; that the piers and arches, the 
dome, or the high-pitched roof, are carried up 
to that height purely for artistic effect. Place a 
gallery there, and you immediately weaken this 
idea by suggesting that, after all, the extra 
height is necessary to give room for the upper 
tier of worshippers, and the whole thing is more 
or less utilitarianized. 

In looking back at the history of church 
architecture, there is one consideration, at least, 
which is encouraging—there is something left 
for us todo. As I have endeavoured to show, 
there has not yet been any style complete and 
artistic in itself, and expressive of the highest 
and purest form of Christian worship. It is left 
to us to originate such a style, and I see no 





way about it. As the descendants of the builders 
of Lichfield, Canterbury, Wells, and Salisbury ; 
as the possessors, since then, of a literature 
| second only to that of the Greeks, we surely are 
|not by nature an in-artistic nation. But I sus- 
pect the secret is that we have no fixed princi- 
| ples, and take no trouble to fix any. Occasionally 
writers like Garbett, Fergusson, and Huggins, 
startle us by suggesting that all is not quite 
right, in spite of the architectural activity going 
on around us; but no lasting impression is pro- 
duced, and things seem to go on much on the 
same principle of accidental selection, or no selec- 
tion at all. It may be answered that the Media- 
val builders did not trouble themselves about 
principles. I believe they did not; but they not 
the less worked on a principle—that of elabo- | 
rating the details best suited to the climate 
upon the plan best suited to their requirements, 
and of always doing the very best they could 
according to their light. If they were not con- 
scious of these principles, it was simply that 
they were never tempted to overstep them. But 
it is utterly impossible, in these days of travel, 
to place ourselves in the same position; and it 
is only, I believe, by attending to principles, 
and by fixing these principles on a certain 
basis, that we can guard ourselves against 
the indiscriminate copying of everything that 
strikes our fancy for the moment. Perhaps the 
study of the history of previous styles, with their 
surrounding circumstances, is not the worst way 
of attaining this; and, I believe that one very 
great step towards regulating and restrain- 
ing our tastes would be an increased atten- 
tion to the study and drawing of the figure, 
as an accessory to architecture, in that highest 
style of art of which the Greeks have left us 
almost unapproachable examples: and as their 
temples had friezes and sculpture representing 
passages in their mythology, I see no reason why 
ours should not also be adorned with bas-reliefs, 
in like manner, representing subjects from Biblical | 
and ecclesiastical history (taking the word eccle- | 
siastical in its widest sense). The healthy in- 
fluence, at any rate, of such a study, would 
perhaps deliver us from the incubus of symbolism ; 
would render it impossible for our eyes to be | 
pleased with the sharp, angular, bristling forms, 
the quirks, the crinkle-crankle, the utter ab- 
sence of repose or beauty of line which cha- 
racterise much of what is called “modern 
Gothic,” but is based upon principles (if any) 
widely different from those of the real Goths; | 
and would surely do more to resuscitate church | 
architecture than the delineation of starved- 
looking angels with wings red on one side and | 
green on the other, or than the most careful ar- 
rangement of flat brickwork in the most elaborate | 
coloured patterns. H. H. Srarwam, Jun. 











COST OF SOCIETY OF ARTS’ PRIZE 
COTTAGES. 


Tue following is the result of a trial to get 
cottages built on the plan described in your 
number of the 3lst of December, as having 
obtained the Society of Arts’ prize, and as esti- 
mated to cost 2031. a pair. 

The cottages to be built were six in number; 
the locality was Bishop’s Stortford ; and the very | 
best means were taken to ensure that the plan) 

















reason why we should not, if we go the right | 


and specification should be in strict accordance 
with the ideas of the designer. 

Six tenders were obtained : three from London 
builders and three from the country. They 
were,— 

Perry, Stratford, London ... £1,193 or £39713 4the pair- 


Bell & Sons, Cambridge...... 1,2720r 424 00 ,, 
Glasscock, Bishop’s Stortford 1,3800r 460 00 ,, 
Freeman & Sons, Ely ......... 1388or 46213 4 ,, 
Pattrick & Sons, London ... 1,3920r 464 0 0 ,, 
Hill & Keddell, London...... 158lor 527 00 ,, 


So that the lowest tender was nearly twice as 
much as the estimated cost of the prize cottage ; 
the low estimated cost being, I presume, one of 
the principal grounds of awarding the prize to it. 

Any one can build a good labourer’s cottage : 
the difficulty is to build one for little money. I 
have had occasion to build hundreds, but could 
never build one that a decent family should live 
in under 1401. or 1501. a single cottage. 

Ropert SINcLarr, 
Engineer-in-Chief, Great Eastern Railway. 








EXPLORATION OF THE HOLY LAND. 


A coMMITTEE has been formed to organise a 
society for exploring the Holy Land for Biblical 
illustration, and a circular has been issued 
setting forth the objects it has in view and 
grounds for forming it. If they cannot do all 
that is desired,—‘ Much would be gained by 
obtaining an accurate map of the country; by 
settling disputed points of topography; by 


| identifying the ancient towns of Holy Writ with 


the modern villages which are their successors ; 
by bringing to light the remains of so many 
races and generations which must lie concealed 
under the accumulation of rubbish and ruins on 
which those villages stand; by ascertaining the 
course of the ancient roads; by the discovery of 
coins, inscriptions, and other relics ; in short, by 
doing at leisure and systematically that which 
has hitherto been entirely neglected, or done 
only in a fragmentary manner by the occasional 
unassisted efforts of hurried and inexperienced 
travellers. Who can doubt that if the same 
intelligence, zeal, knowledge, and outlay were 
applied to the exploration of Palestine, that have 
recently been brought to bear on Halicarnassus, 
Carthage, Cyrene, places without a single sacred 
association and with little bearing on the Bible, 
the result would be an enormous accession to 
our knowledge of the successive inhabitants of 
Syria—Canaanite, Israelite, Roman—and in con- 
sequence a flood of light over both Old and New 
Testaments ?” 

What is above ground will be accurately 
known when the present survey is completed ; 
but below the surface hardly anything has yet 
been discovered. The Tombs of the Kings on 
Mount Zion—the course of the Tyropceon Val- 
ley—the real extent of the Temple enclosure— 
the site of the Tower of Antonia—of the Palace 
of Herod—of Ophel—of the Pool of Bethesda— 
the position of the towers of Hippicus and 
Psephinus—the spring and conduit of Hezekiah— 
are all awaiting excavation; and it is not too 
much to anticipate that every foot in depth of 
the “sixty feet of rubbish” on which the city 
stands, will yield most interesting and important 
matter for the archeologist and the numisma- 


| tist. 


It will perhaps be said that many of the 
points above enumerated have been already 


| examined—that Robinson, Stanley, Rosen, and 


others have done much in the department of 
topography—that Hooker, and more recently 
Tristram, have reported on the botany—that 
Roth and Tristram have brought home shells, 
birds, and eggs—that the researches of M. Lartet 
on the geology of the Dead Sea, and those of 
De Vogué and De Saulcy on archwology, are on 
the eve of publication. This is true; but with- 


| out intending to detract from the usefulness or 


the credit of the labours of these eminent men, 
it is sufficient to observe that their researches 
have been partial and isolated, and their results 
in too many cases discrepant with each other. 
What is now proposed is an expedition composed 
of thoroughly competent persons in each branch 
of research, with perfect command of funds and 
time, and with all possible appliances and facili- 
ties, who should produce a report on Palestine 
which might be accepted by all parties as a 
trustworthy and thoroughly satisfactory docu- 
ment. 

Mr. George Grove, who has devoted much 
of his spare time to Biblical topography and 
antiquities, is acting as honorary secretary. 
There could not be a better. 
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Elevation, Rue de Ceinture. Klevation, Place des Docks. 


THE SAINT OUEN DOCKS, PARIS.—M. Prerontainz, Arcnitect AND ENGINEER. 
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THE PRESIDENCY OF THE INSTITUTE 
OF ARCHITECTS. 


Mr. Dicsy Wyatt writes to us as follows :— 

“ A letter addressed to me by Mr. Tite having 
been recently very widely circulated, I am in- 
duced to forward to you a few lines I have this 
day sent to that gentleman in acknowledgment 
of his communication.” 

It is not our custom to publish letters ad- 
dressed to individuals, but, under the circum- 
stances, we will not refase in the present case. 
To make the matter clearer, however, and in 
justice to Mr. Tite, we must first print that 
gentleman’s letter :— 

“My dear Mr. Wyatt,— Your circular has 
excited my extreme surprise, because I thought 
you had embarked in the same cause with my- 
self, and were contending for the same principle 
which received its emphatic solution when I was 
elected president of the Institute by so decided 
a majority in 1861, and when I found you one of 
my warmest supporters. I did not understand 
at that time that the question was whether Mr. 
B. Hope or Mr. Tite should be president, but 
whether the chief officer and public representa- 





stand so high in the estimation of their profes- 
sional brethren on the Continent as they ought 
todo. Are we to give colour to their opinion 
by informing all the world that we have not one 
amongst us worthy, in our own judgment, of the 
highest position we can confer, and notwith- 
standing our gold medals and the generous 
patronage and support of the Royal Family of 
England ? 

I love peace as well as any man, and would 
make any sacrifice to obtain it; but I cannot 
surrender views such as these to any considera- 
tions of expediency, and therefore I hope you 
will pardon my thus addressing you, and that 
you will use your influence to produce a sound 
and lasting peace by inducing Mr. Hope to with- 
draw, and by promoting the election of Mr. 
Scott, as president of the Institute of British 
Architects. Writtiam Tire. 
P.8.—Shoald Mr. Scott decline, why not nomi- 
nate Mr. Salvin ?” 








“My dear Mr. Tite,—I beg to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter, which reached me on 
the afternoon of the 20th inst., and to which I 





tive of the Institute should be an architect by 
profession or an amateur. 
Mr. Donaldson understood it thus, and so did 
I; it was a principle for which I had been con- | 
tending for years; and this is the real question | 
at issue now. As to the feeling between | 
Medizvalists and Classicists—this is a point, in | 
my opinion, which ought not to be imported into | 
the present debate. 1 certainly understood Mr. | 
Scott consented to be put in nomination as presi- | 
dent, and accordingly he is the man whom we | 
have been accustomed to look forward to for the | 
present occasion. It is idle to pretend that there 
is any attempt to put dowm certain tastes or | 
views; for it is the most eminent supporter of | 
these very principles who is urged to preside 
over us by all who think with me. 
Before I proceed to say a few words on the | 
general question, I desire for my own sake to | 
disclaim personal considerations. I have the | 
honour of sufficient acquaintance with Mr. | 
Beresford Hope to know that he is a very amiable | 
man, well educated, and having considerable | 
acquaintance with Gothic architecture. My ob- 
jection to him is simply that he is not an archi- 
tect, amd therefore unsuited for the presidential 
duties. Look for a moment at what they are. 
He is to preside in the Council, where technical 
questions relating to our practice, our charges, 
and our disputes are constantly arising. Some | 
years ago I obtained parliamentary recognition 
of us asa body, so that the importamt duty of 
examinations of district surveyors is confided to 
us: this at times might lead to technical dif- 
ficulty. I have now before me an amended 
Building Act, which nodeubt I shall be requested 
to introduce in Parliament before the session 
expires; and this again must bring the Institute 
before the public in its purely practical capacity. 
The Council is often chosen to arbitrate on dis- 
putes between architects and employers. You 
have established a tariff of charges. You have 
introdweed a voluntary examination on all points 
of sciemtifie and practical detail, of the greatest 
possible value to the profession. All these con- 
siderations combine in pointing to the advisable- 
ness of professional presidency. Again, at the 
meetings, questions of construction in iron, 
strength and stress of materials and their prices, 
questions of light and air, amd so om, must be 
constamtly before you, and must be imereasingly 
so. I meed not here compare the advantages of 
such a president as Mr. Donaldson or Mr. Scott 
on such questions, and the uselessmess of an 
amateur. 

One important fact occurs to me, that by the 
charter, an honorary Fellow has no vote, and 
consequently no casting vote. 

I feel satisfied that if all this were candidly 
explaimed to Mr. Hope, he would himself with- 
draw from duties which it is useless to pretend 
he could satisfactorily undertake. 

The ease of Earl de Grey is not im point. I 
never knew him to attend except at an opening 
meeting or when some public occasion rendered 
it necessary. He was most useful at a time when 
our social pesition as architects was, with one or 
two importamt exceptions, nothing; and our 
numbers but few. However, my dear Mr. Wyatt, 
I would put the question on this issue: can you 
give me any instance anywhere in Europe where 
a scientific and working institution, like the 
Institute of Architects, exists without a profes- 

sional president ? 


have given very careful consideration. Although 
I do not see any immediate benefit likely to re- 
sult from a protracted correspondence, out of 
personal respect to you, I am unwilling to leave 
your letter altogether without reply. I beg, 
therefore, to observe that when I had the plea- 
sure of supporting your nomination as president 
in 1861, I had the satisfaction of contributing to 
upset the arbitrary doctrine, traditional up to 
that date, that no professional man was fitted to 
represent the Institute as its president,—one 
which unbroken through would have become 
tyrannical and ixjurious. I farther helped the 
election of a brother architect, as I believed, 
and as the result proved, exceptionally well 
qualified for the office. 

I think it would be little less tyrannical and 

injurious to insist now that no unprofessional 
man could be fitted to represent the Institute. 
Your letter and Mr. Scott’s show that there are 
two sides to the question, and the best way in 
which the Institute can shape its course between 
them will be, I think, by leaving itself free to 
select hereafter the most eligible candidate who 
may present himself, or be brought forward by 
the Couneil, irrespective of whether that candi- 
date may be professional or unprofessional. 
I most heartily endorse your view that the 
feeling between Medizvalists and Classicists 
ought not to be imported into the present debate ; 
and out of my strong conviction on this head 
arose my endeavour to induce the nominee of 
the Council to divest himself of party, and allow 
himself to be proposed in his simple position of 
an accomplished gentleman, possessed at least 
of the qualifications you state that you know 
him to possess. 

Finally, you urge me to use my influence to 
induce Mr. Hope to withdraw, and to promote 
the election of Mr. Scott,—or, failing Mr. Scott, 
that of Mr. Salvin. Indeed, my dear Mr. Tite, 
you greatly overrate my influence; but, whatever 
it may be, you must pardon my not exercising it 
in the direction you suggest. I understood Mr. 
Scott to say two years ago that, with his current 
business engagements, it was impossible for him 
to attend to them properly, and to the presiden- 
tial duties as well. As since then he has rather 
added to, than diminished, his professional re- 
sponsibilities, I eannot but suppose him to be 
out of the field. 

I doubt whether Mr. Salvin, who has 
settled in the country, relinquishing, as I under- 
stand, professional responsibilities, would be in- 
duced to come forward and allow his name to be 
substituted mow, or, indeed, at time, for that 
of any other gentleman meer: | by theCouncil. 
With respect to the issue upon which you would 
put the question, viz., whether there is any 
country ‘in Europe where a scientific and werk- 
ing institution like the Institute of Architects 
exists without a professional president ?’ I would 
remark that the terms of the issue are too vague ; 
since, for experience to be valuable as a final 
test, the conditions under which experiments are 
tried must be either identical or at least perfectly 
well known. This could scarcely be the case if 
precedents should be sought for from practice 
in different countries, and under different social 


and political systems. As you are, no doubt, 


aware, all scientific association abroad is under 
direct Governmental control, being either kept 
entirely under a minister specially charged to 
be, as it were, ew officio, president of all such 





I fear that the architects of England do not 


societies, or put down. 


Europe, therefore, gen- 


erally affords but little experience likely to be 
useful in this matter to England. Turning, 
however, to this country, we have several of the 
societies which best answer your definition with 
other than professional heads. The Society of 
Arts, for instance, which is eminently ‘ scientific 
and working,’ is presided over, if 1 remember 
rightly, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; who is 
also, I think, president of the Horticultural 
Society. If he should render to either of those 
bodies a tithe of the practical services his father 
did before him, neither will have reason to regret 
its existence without a professional president. 
I do not know that any society could be pitched 
upon as more strictly analogous to our own 
Institute than that of our brethren, the Naval 
Architects, whose useful president for the time 
being is Sir John Pakington. All the Antiqua- 
rian Societies have, I think, aristocratic presi- 
dents ; and possibly there may be others 
similarly presided over which do not oeeur to 
me. Whether there may or may not be such is, 
I think, a matter of no great moment to us. 
What we have now to do is to effect a reasonable 
and peaceable adjustment between conflicting 
parties in such a manner as to leave any mino- 
rity without legitimate cause of complaint; and 
to effect such an adjustment, both sides must 
yield something ; for, as Mr. Mills so admirably 
says, ‘adjustments must generally be of the 
nature of compromises, not resting on fixed 
principles, but each side giving up something 
for the sake of peace.’ M. Diesy Wyatt.” 








THE ST. OUEN DOCKS, PARIS. 


Tue St. Onen Railway and Docks Company 
has been constituted, with a capital of 400,0001., 
to unite in Paris the group of French railways 
with those of the navigable canals. Thisis being 
accomplished by means of a branch from the 
circular railway, which joins all the lines abut- 
ting in Paris, and the river Seine, at a spot be- 


short distance outside the fortifications. The 
line branches off at Batignoles, starting from a 
vast goods shed ; crosses the military road on the 
level, the ramparts by a tunnel, and the ditch of 
the fortifications by a wrought-iron bridge, and 
arrives at the docks, where a network of sidings 
and junction lines, of a total length of 14 mile, 
communicates between the different portions of 
the docks and warehouses, so that railway 
waggons, boats, and carts can directly and 
safely exchange or tranship their merchandise. 
The docks consist of a magnificent basin 
656 ft. long, and of an average breadth of 
410 ft., united to a canal 1,968 ft. long by 164 ft. 
wide, communicating with the Seine by means 
of « lock 196 ft. 10 in. long by 39 ft. 4 in. wide. 
The area of the basim and canal is 13§ acres; 
and around the former, which is completed, are 
being established vast warehouses, platforms, 
roadways, offices, cranes, &c. The foundations 
for the buildings are laid upon the tertiary strata 
called Marne de St. Ouen, caleulated to beabout 
40 metres (131 ft.) im thickness, and proved to 
be able to support a weight of 7 kilogrammes 
per square centimetre (99) lb. per square inch) 
without sinking. All the materials for the 
masonry have been calculated to support pres- 
sures } of what would produce crushing; and 
for the iron work the utmost strain to which it 
can be subjected is only | of rupturing force. 
The walls of the basin are 23 ft. high, the 
base being 78 ft. 9 in. above sea level; amd the 
water level is 95 ft. 2 in. above sea level, or 
within 6 ft. 7 in. of the top ef the wall. The 
thickness at the base of the walls is 8 ft. 2} in., 
and 3 ft. 11 im. at top; they are of squared rabble 
from Vergelé, and hammer-dressed millstone- 
grit from Gif for the facework; and at every 
13 ft. chain-bond-courses are introduced, from 
top to bottom, of ashlar, from the Euville and 
Erouville (Lorraine) quarries. Three other walls, 
at distances of 26 ft. 3 in., surround the basin ; 
these are of an average thickness of 4 ft. 7 in., 
and are also built in hammer-dressed and mill- 
stone grit, with copings of Euville ashlar and 
granite blocks to receive the iron columns, 13 ft. 
apart. On the east and west outer portions 
these blocks are of rose-coloured grés from the 


Voages (the permian or magnesian limestone 
series of 


The southern exterior facade of the ware- 
houses is to be in the style of Louis XIIL., of 
brick, with ashlar bonding courses, at every 
13 ft. 1 in., from the Soissons quarries. These 
bonds are 2 ft. 34 in. thick at the base of the 





wall, and 15} in. at the top. The remainder of 
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the walls are 15} in. throughout. The bricks 
are of a deep red colour, from the well-known 
kilns of Burgundy. The foundations are of con- 
crete, composed of fifty parts of mortar to eighty 
of broken stone ; the mortar consisting of one 
part sand and 0-35 part hydraulic lime, from the 
Yonne basin. All the interior facade, and the 
east and west exterior fronts of the warehouses, 
are entirely composed of cast iron and brick- 
work, the iron framework forming a series of six 
columns superposed, united together by cast- 
iron arches, and by window-frames of iron also, 
the columns being 13 ft. 1 in. apart. The par- 
titions are of hollow bricks, with eight holes, 
measuring 8} in. by 43 in. by 2} in., and laid on 
the flat; they are of a light red colour, very 
compact, and well burnt. The columns inter- 
nally are cylindrical: externally they are of a 
semicircular section towards the outside of the 
building, and square towards the inside, with 
projecting ribs at the angles to receive the brick 
partitions. For the ground-floor the diameter 
of the columns is 9{ in., and the thickness of 
metal 1 in.; for the upper floors they are 5j in. 
diameter, and } in. thick. The window-frames 
are generally { in. thick. The flooring is to be 
supported by wrought-iron girders of I shape, 
19{ in. deep and 9j in. wide at top and bottom, 
composed of }-in. iron, riveted together by angle 
irons, 34 in. by 3} in., with }-in. diameter rivets, 
4 in. apart. The floor is to be formed of hollow 
brick arches, grouted with Portland cement, 
mortar, and covered with asphalt j in. thick. 
These arches, 13 ft. 1 in. span, are 4} in. | 
thick; they are strengthened by wrought-iron 
ties, 1f in. diameter, placed 6 ft. 6} in. apart. 





It has been proved by direct experiment that 
these arches are capable of sustaining without | 
any alteration a weight of 3,000 kilogrammes | 
to the square métre (6144 lb. to the square | 
foot). The third story of the south building 
is reserved for public sales; there are to be 
five great sale-rooms, 65 ft. 7 in. by 52 ft. 
6 in. and 22 ft. 1} in. high. Behind these 
there is to be an immense gallery for samples, 
328 ft. lin. long by 26 ft. 3 in. wide. On the} 
ground floor there are to be 100 cabinets or 
offices for merchants, divided by a small floor 
into upper and lower rooms, access being ob- 
tained by a spiral staircase to the upper offices. 
There are, therefore, 100 of these cast-iron stair- 
cases. Five hundred ware-rooms or stores are | 
to be provided 65 ft. 7 in. by 13 ft. 1 in. and | 
9 ft. 10 in. high, closed by corrugated iron doors | 
moving on rollers. The hollow brick partitions 
will be made hereafter, according to the require- 
ments of the different occupiers. 

For the service of these warehouses twenty 
quay-cranes and as many hoists are to be fur- 
nished and worked by compressed air, according 
to the system of M. Neustadt, well known for his 
galt-chain cranes. 

The roofing of the warehouses is to consist of 
arches similar to those under the floors, covered 
with a layer of cement and a coating of Seyssel 
asphalte. The quay, extending over 656 yards 
long and 29 ft. 6 in. wide, is paved with puzzo- 
lana composition, to the thickness of 2 in. Boats 
unloading or leading will be sheltered by an 
awning or “ marquise,’ 656 yards long by 18 ft. 
projection, supported by wrought-iron framing 
resting on hollow beams, which are to repose on 
the capitals of the cast-iron columns of the 
ground-floor. This will be further strengthened 
by oblique tie-rods fixed to the iron-work of the 
second story. The whole of the rainwater from 
the roof and marquises will find its way into 
the dock through the means of the hollow cast- 
iron columns above described, every arrange- 
ment being made to preclude the possibility of 
infiltration of water into the warehouses. 

There are in all 3,700 columns in the bnild- 
ings, and about 57,000 lineal feet of girders of 
uniform section. The quantity of concrete laid 
in the foundations is 26,160 cubic yards at 
9s. 93d. per cubic yard. The squared rubble 
and millstone grit masonry amount to 23,500 
cubic yards at a cost of lls. per cubic yard ; 
there are 39,000 cubic yards of ashlar, at 73s. 5d. 
per cubic yard ; 3,000 tons of cast-iron from the 
Marquisis (Pas de Calais) foundries at 81. ; 
3,200 tons of wrought-iron contracted for by 
Roussel, of Paris, at 14’. per ton, put in place. 
The number of hollow bricks in the works will 
amount to 8,000,000 at 2/. per thousand, de- 
livered on the quay. The total expense is 
240,0001. for 89,702 superficial yards of ware- 
house flooring, or at the rate of 53s. 6d. per 
square yard. 

Five floating magazines for inflammable oils, 








spirits, and essences, are to be provided for the 


grand basin: two are already afloat in it, one 
being filled with petroleum oil, and three are in 
construction. They consist each of a series of 
100 wrought-iron circular tanks, riveted to- 
gether and surrounded by a framework of timber. 
These cylinders are 8 ft. 2 in. diameter and 
17 ft. 3 in. high, and are formed of ,4, wrought- 
iron plate in the sides, and ;5, at top and bottom 
ends. The liquids are introduced by holes 2 ft. 
diameter, at the top of the vessels, each cylinder 
containing 5,500 gallons, and each floating ware- 
house 550,000 gallons. Thus the five will con- 
tain 2,750,000 guilons altogether. Moored in 
the middle of the basin, these barges are free 
from all risk from fire, and can be swung round 
to any part of the quays, where machinery has 
been erected for gauging petroleum oil. In case 
that, from any cause, they become on fire, 
they can be easily drifted out of the basin into 
the Seine. 

On the 13th November last the water was let 
into the basin, and one of the floating magazines 
launched, with great ceremony, in the presence 
of the Princes Poniatowski and Napoleon; and 
the warehouses have been in progress ever since, 
except during the severe frost. The organi- 
zation of the Company is due to M. Préfon- 
taine, administrating director; the surveys and 
studies of the works were under the direction of 
M. Fontaine, civil engineer, formerly éléve of the 
Ecole Impériale des Arts et Métiers at Chalons- 
sur-Marne. The dock works were contracted for 


| by M. Courtois, under the orders of the ordinary 


engineer, M. Henriet. 
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SHADOW AND OUTLINE. 


As Shadow and Outline for Beauty contended, 
Our art’s master critic pass’d thoughtfully by, 

And to him both appeal’d when their argument ended, 
Who smiled his assent with an eloquent eye. 


Inspired by his presence, said Shadow, ‘‘ Wherever 
The sun-ray is brightest I stronger appear ; 

And Nature, delighting in broad masses ever, 
Taught man first by shadow to measure the year. 


On the crest of the mountain how solemn reposes 
The mantle of shade o’er the ravine of snow; 

And the prism of mercy more lovely discloses 
Its archway of light o’er the strata below.” 


«Tis to me,” replied Outline, “those beauties are owing: 
The cloud and the mountein—the glories of day— 

More strongly and grandly by difference glowing, 
Would lose half their splendour were contrast away. 


The stream and the forest their loveliness borrow 
From definite angles or subtly curved line ; 

And the Garden of Eden were desert to-morrow, 
If you rend from its graces the charms that are mine.” 


**No longer contend ye, twin forms of expression,” 
The umpire deciding with gentleness spake ; 

‘‘ Your powers must unite you in peaceful concession, 
And uever from henceforth discussion awake, 


In nature, in art, ye awake admiration: 
With nature let art by your concord compare : 
On the features of Myra let each take her station, 
And please and subdue us in harmony there.” 
W. R. Coorsr. 
Working Men’s College. 





AN ARCHITECT’S DIRGE.* 


Lrr softly on him, Earth, for he hath laid 

A fair and blessed burthen on thy breast ; 

And now, awhile, he asks a place of rest 
Within its holy shade, 


Smile calm above him, Sky, for he did trace 

The blessed cross against thine azure arc ; 

And ever faithful bear that holy mark 
Above his sleeping-place. 


Shine brightly on him, Sun, in thankfulness 

For that he prison’d thee in storied panes, 

And made thy rays all glorious with iuir stains, 
Bright as an angel's dress. 


Sing to him, Summer Breezes, restfully, 
And bring him all the changes and the swells 
And fallings of his own fair steeple-bells, 

To be his lullaby. 





* These lines were suggested by an adaptation of the | 
well-known epitaph “ Lie heavy on him, Earth,” &c., in 


LECTURES IN CONNEXION WITH THE 
ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION. 


THE Committee of the Architectural Exhibi- 
tion have made the following arrangements for 
the season :— 

Tuesday, May 18.—“ Incidents of Old English 
Architecture, Civil and Ecclesiastic, especially 
in small Towns and Raral Districts,” by Mr. 
A. J. B. Beresford Hope. 

Tuesday, May 23.—“ The Arrangements of a 
Gentleman’s House,” by Professor Kerr. 

Tuesday, May 30.—Conversazione. 

Tuesday, June 6.—“ An Architect’s Thoughts,” 
by Mr. E. B. Lamb. 

Tuesday, June 13.—On “ Art-Foliage,’ by 
Dr. C. Dresser. 

Tuesday, June 20.—Conversazione. 

All subscribers, exhibitors, and season-ticket 
holders will be admitted by their tickets to the 
conversazioni, and will be entitled each to intro- 
duce a lady. 








THE LATE WYGGESTON’S HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION, LEICESTER. 


THE trustees, at their meeting on the 21st, 
awarded the second premium of 501. to be equally 
divided between Mr. William Millican and 
Messrs. Goddard, architects, of Leicester; Mr. 
Sorby, of London, having gained the first pre- 
| ium which merges in his commission, he being 
| appointed the architect for carrying out the 
works. Four Leicester builders were invited to 
compete for the contract, viz., Mr. William 
Neale, Messrs. Herbert, Mr. Thomas Bland, and 
Mr. J. B. Collins: the first-named being the suc- 
cessful competitor by 251. only, is about to com- 
}mence the works. The quantities were taken 
|out by Messrs. Northcroft & Scott, of London. 
| The estimated cost of the buildings complete is 
about 13,0001. 








SCIENCE AND ART. 


A LARGE and influential meeting has been 
held at Salisbury for the purpose of establishing 
a school of science and art for that city. The 
mayor occupied the chair. 

After some preliminary remarks from the 
bishop of the diocese, the dean, and the mem- 
| bers for the city, Mr. Buckmaster spoke to a 
| resolution which was intended to give him an 
| opportunity of developing the whole scheme of 
| the Science and Art Department with reference 
| to instructions in science and art. After giving 
| a sketch of the rise and progress of the Depart- 
| ment, and the great success which had attended 
| the Science Minute in the formation of evening 
| classes, he said :— 





| ** The true connexion between science and art has never 
been sufficiently recognised. Leonardo da Vinci is only 
known as a great painter, but he was equally great as a 
scientific man. e was one of the early practical re- 
| formers of science, and wrote thirteen volumes on preu- 
; matics and hydraulics, which gave the earliest indication 
| of that system of inductive philosophy with which the 
| name of Bacon is associated. His great contemporary 
| and rival, Michelangelo, was also thoroughly acquainted 
| with all the then known sciences, especially those of geo- 
| metry and mechanics. Phidias not only sculptured the 
statue of Minerva and the frieze which adorns the Par- 
thenon, but he also superintended its building, and gave 
lessons on the sciences involved in its construction. 
Egypt, Assyria, Judea, Greece, and Rome have left us an 
unwritten history in their architecture; but the dawn 
and spread of Christianity was marked by the rise of a 
new era in art, which embodied the great ideas of sacrifice 
and hope, the noble expression of a great spiritual revela- 
tion, to which heathenism had succumbed, leaving to 
posterity the records of transcendent intellect in the 
Gothic churches of Earope and the masterpieces of art 
preserved in the Kensington Museum. ; 

If we go back only a few years, we can call to mind one 
who never saw science without art, or art without science, 
who considered both as the great power by which the 
progress of humanity and civilisation was to be advanced 
in this his adopted country. In his public speeches the 
Prince Consort alluded constantly to this idea. He seized 
every opportunity of ineuleating the necessity of science 
and art as the two great manifestations of intellectual 
cultivation and social refinement. 

The accurate representation of any natural object on a 
plane surface requires the combination of two elements,— 
the one scientific, the other artistic. The scientific con- 
sists in the proper disposal of lines geometrically de- 
termined, the artistic in that soft gradation of tone which 
distance furnishes in nature. This connexion between 
science and the art of painting did not begin till about 
the fifteenth century, and it was not till 1731 that the 
mathematics of perspective were demonstrated. From 
the time perspective was reduced to certain scientific 
principles and accepted by art, they were adopted as a 
necessary part of art-education, and no student in any of 
our art-schools would now produce a work which would a 
few centuries ago have been regarded with favour. 


A committee was organised to receive sub- 


} 





| scriptions and make the necessary arrangements 


your paper of Saturday last. They are not intended to | for a School of Science and Art for Salisbury and 


apply to any person in particular.—@, 


its neighbourhood. 
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SANITARY MATTERS. 


London.—At a meeting of the Representative 
Vestry of St. Marylebone, the subject of the 
apprehended Russian epidemic reaching this 
country, and the necessary sanitary precautions, 
has been brought under discussion in connexion 
with an important and exciting report from Dr. 
Whitmore (Medical Officer of Health), as to the 
state in which, on inspection, he had found the 
vaults of certain churches and chapels directed 
to be closed by order in council. Dr. Whitmore 
reported that the work was begun on the 28th of 
December last, at Trinity Church, beneath which 
sixty coffins had been deposited. Great difficulty 
‘was experienced in closing up the vaults, espe- 
cially what is called “the Russian vault,” en- 
closed by a pair of handsome lofty iron gates, 
which it was found necessary to brick up with 
the coffins. In these vaults many of the lead 





coffins had burst, and very noxious and over- 


the corrected average of the last ten yeare. An 
improved system of scavenging, at an increased 
cost, from 18,0981. to 21,004I., was agreed to. 
Manchester and Salford.—The first quarterly 
report of the local Sanitary Association, for the 
year 1865, has been issued. The following is an 
abstract :—Of 18,936 cases of sickness death 
occurred in 782, or 1 in 24. In the first 
quarter of 1864 the rate of mortality was con- 
siderably higher, no fewer than 884 deaths being 
recorded. The most unsatisfactory feature is 
the fever return. The total number of new 
cases of continued fever, using that word in its 
generic sense, and including under it the several 
forms of fever now generally recognised as more 
or less distinct, was 610: although in the pre- 
ceding quarter the cases were still more nume- 
rous, the death-rate was considerably lower. 
On separating the typhus and typhoid seizures 
from those of simple febricula, we obtain the 
following results :—Of 385 cases of simple fever, 
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powering gases were continually evolving; but only 10, or 1 in 38, proved fatal. Among the 
the disinfecting composition used effectually | typhus patients, on the other hand, the mortality 
absorbed them, and every trace of effluvia and | was far higher, no fewer than 55 of the 295 
unpleasantness had now been removed. The | sufferers having fallen victims to the disease. 
vaults beneath the parish church contained 366 | These figures prove that fever of a highly malig- 
coffins, some in tolerable preservation, others nant character prevailed to a very consider- 
rapidly decaying. The necessary shifting for able extent. It does not appear to be the 
enclosures caused the most intolerable effluvia to | opinion of many who have been brought into 
arise, producing nausea and sickness in the close contact with the operatives that want of 
workmen, rendering the frequent use of stimu- the necessaries of life has undermined the health 
lants necessary. The work of hermetically of the industrial classes. Another unfavourable 
closing had, however, been accomplished, and to feature in the present report is the continued 
further cleanse and purify these vaults, in addi- prevalence of small-pox. In the third quarter of 
tion to layers of mould and charcoal, he had 1864 the seizures from this disorder did not 
directed them to be covered with a thick coating exceed 100; in the next three months they rose 
of limewash. Beneath Blandford Chapel the | to 242; in the late quarter they still continued 
scene which presented itself was indescribably | high, amounting to 234, in which 13, or 1 in 18, 
shocking, and some idea may be formed of the appear to have ended fatally. It is so far satis- 
dangerous condition of the place from the fact factory to find that the infantile death-rate was 
that on first entering the cellar leading to the decidedly lower than usual. Of the 3,495 deaths, 
vaults, the flame of a candle was extinguished. 1,377, or about 38 per cent., were in children 
This place, for so many years a loathsome and under five years of age. 

poisonous charnel-house, has now been rendered North Shields\—The chairman of the Tyne- 
perfectly clean and innocuous. In the vaults mouth Board of Health, with several of the 
under St. John’s Chapel, 110 coffins were em- committee, have made an inspection of the lanes, 
bedded. These were also in various stages of alleys, and premises, from the Low Lights to 
decay, and from many of them offensive effluvia Milburn-place, and orders will be forthwith given 
arose, and the atmosphere of the place had be- | to all owners of property to remove every de- 
come polluted; but by means adopted it had scription of nuisance; to cleanse and pave the 
been got rid of, and thorough ventilation had | courts and yards; and, in default, the corpora- 
been introduced, and the vaults had also been | tion will do the work, and recover the expense 
limewashed. A communication was read from | from the parties liable to pay. 

Dr. Holland, the medical inspector appointed| §Miscellaneous.—Fever and small-pox are still 
by the privy council, landing the excellent man- | prevalent in Whitehaven, though not so virulent 
ner in which the order in council had been |as they were. Small-pox has extended to Clea- 
carried out, and for which he considered thanks tor Moor, Frizington, and Keekle-terrace. 
due to Dr. Whitmore. The report was ordered to | For many months fever of a malignant character 
be entered on the minutes, and a vote of public has prevailed in Leather Bottle-lane, Glouces- 
thanks to Dr. Whitmore, was carried unanimously. | ter. Many of the sufferers were tramps, and all 
Dr. Whitmore thanked the Board, and, in| of them paupers. The surgeon of the local 
answer to a number of questions as to the pre-| Poor Law Board, Mr. A. P. Carter, has been 
valence of typhus fever, and as to steps necessary | bravely fighting with fever cases in the common 
to repel the apprehended Russian epidemic | lodging houses, where he has been engaged 
should it make its appearance, urged rigid mea-| almost night and day, according to the local 
sures of street cleansing, and especially the pro- | Chronicle, often doing the work of nurse as well 
hibition of leaving about decayed animal matter. | as surgeon. At a time when medical men are in 
He alluded particularly to Gray’s-buildings, in-| so much peril, such cases ought not to be over- 
habited by the Irish, which were in a frightful | looked. In the House of Commons, Dr. Brady 
condition, and to which he was devoting atten- | disclosed a fearful state of things at Emneth, in 
tion. A special sanitary committee, consisting of | the county of Norfolk, as regards infant morta- 
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two members of each ward, was appointed to co- | 
operate with the medical officer of health on the 
subject. 

Liverpool.—The local health committee are 
actively at work. At last meeting the inspector 
of nuisances reported that there were ninety- 
six houses where infectious diseases had occurred, 
and which required whitewashing and cleansing. 
There were also 111 houses in an unhealthy 
state which required whitewashing. The chair- 
man said he was very sorry to see so many 
houses recorded as having had fever cases in 
them. There were sixty-five of them, and that 
was an increase ; but it did not necessarily follow 
that fever was increasing in the same ratio. Mr. 
Robinson said, he had noticed in the Times that 
the medical officer for the City of London had 
stated that the closing as well as the cleansing 
of houses was the only effectual plan for getting 

rid of fever. Some houses had provided more than 
thirty fever cases, which it was found impossible 
to render healthy until the houses were closed 
and thoroughly cleansed. Orders were then 
given to issue notices for cleansing the houses 
referred to. As to the sanitary condition of the 
town, the chairman said the committee would 
be happy to see that there were not only a 
decrease in the number of deaths generally, but 
‘also in those recorded under the head of fever. 
There was only an increase of nineteen deaths on 


lity, which was declared to amount to 80 per cent. 
of those born. The local coroner and the parish 
surgeon did nothesitateto attribute criminal blame 
to the mothers, and they urged that it must be 
put down by the strong arm of the law. Starva- 
tion was said to be the cruel mode adopted for 
making away with the poor little creatures. 
Lochend cases are as nothing to this. The 
coroner promised to do what he could in the 
matter, and it is fulltime. He is a limb of the 
law himself, and ought to exert its power. It 
has since been said, however, that the coroner 
has exaggerated the evil. This itself may be a 
misstatement. The parish surgeon and the 
coroner ought to know. 








WATER LIFTS v. HYDRAULIC LIFTS. 


WATER may be economically used as power in 
many ways, namely—by gravity and also by 
pressure ;—by simple gravity or actual weight in 
an open vessel; by pressure, as in Sir W. Arm- 
strong’s machinery, cranes, &c. One thousand 
gallons of water weigh about 44 tons. In many 
towns where there is a water supply under 
pressure, this volume and weight of water can 
be sold to a profit at sixpence, and can be deli- 
vered into tanks or cisterns, according to the 





| head of pressure, 60 ft., 100 ft., 150 ft., and 


200 ft. and upwards. At Oldham, water is deli. 
vered and used at the railway warehouses in 
such manner that every gallon consumed at the 
station below, for locomotive or for other pur. 
pose, works its way down by lifting equivalent 
weights of goods into the several floors of the 
warehouses. At the Duke of Bridgewater’s canal 
and colliery tunnels, water has been used more 
than a century for lifting coals at certain “ ba. 
lance pits,” the liberated water supplying 
underground canals. Lifts for warehouses, 
hotels, and even for private houses, are in use, 
on Sir W. Armstrong’s principle, and such lifts 
may be made in a small compact telescopic 
form, to do much of the carrying-upstairs-work 
of a private house. These lifts may be as general 
as they are now rare. There is nothing new in 
the water-lifts of Paris. 








STEEP ROOFS AND FLAT ROOFS. 


AttHovcn Mr. Kerr makes mention of tall 
roofs, he does merely that and no more, since he 
expresses no opinion whatever as to their recom. 
mendation, which I, for one, being utterly at a 
loss to conjecture, should like to have clearly 
explained. Can it be greater economy as regards 
material and construction, or the indication of the 
provision made for greater accommodation and 
comfort within, by there piling up aloft, far above 
ordinary “ upstairs,’ a congeries of pigeon-holes 
and lumber-rooms, or is it simply the eumorphic 
and wsthetic effect alone that causes such ex- 
travagant, and, I should call it, equally absurd 
and ugly form of roof to find favour at the present 
day with some folks among us? Such question— 
and an awkward one perhaps it is—deserves at 
least careful consideration. 

It is all very well, but surely not all-sufficient, 
to say that “ procerity and prolixity of roof,” as 
the poet terms it, of course ministers to variety 
of sky-line,—a merit which some have of late so 
largely, that is, so violently insisted upon, that 
although it may, when full-grown, look to some 
eyes not very unlike an extinguisher, it seems to 
show in theirs very much like a save-all, for they 
appear to speak of it as being the very all-in-all 
of architectural design. To say nothing of the 
comparatively enormous cost of steep roofs, they 
are far from contributing always to the general 
nobleness of the structure on which they are 
superimposed. For, although not so intended, 
they are apt to dwarf all below them. No 
man can make himself look towering and 
Goliah-like in stature by wearing a tall steeple- 
crowned hat: rather the contrary. So, too, 
there is something of the incongruous, if not of 
the ludicrous, also in the extravagant excess of 
roof which is occasionally affected. At any rate, 
it is at variance with what Fergusson calls 
“ common-sense building.” 

Quite recently, however, a suggestion has been 
thrown out recommending the opposite extreme 
of roof construction, viz., that of perfectly flat 
terrace roofs, which shall be perfectly weather- 
and water-tight, and capable of being converted 
into gardens tossed up almost sky-high, though 
not, I fear, out of the reach of London fogs and 
smoke. Until I learn more about the hinted-at 
revolution in roof-building, I do not pretend to 
express an opinion either pro or con. 

Anrt-LOVER. 








FREE METHODIST CHAPEL, POPLAR. 


Srr,—In your last impression there was a list of tenders 
for the erection of this chapel, the lowest amounting to 
5,1201., and at: | beyond the expectations of the com- 
mittee ; indeed, the sum named in the instructions to 
competing architects was 2,500/. Can any of your corre- 
spondents throw any light upon this? 

A SvupscripsEr. 








THE BUILDING TRADES. 


Tue master painters in the potteries have 
decided to bring men into the district, if possible, 
to the number of nearly 200. It was stated at a 
masters’ meeting that several more men had 
accepted the masters’ terms, and were working 
at Hanley and Tunstall. 

At Keyham, about 200 excavators employed 
on the Government contract work have struck 
for an advance of wages from 3s. to 3s, 4d. 4 
day. Certain rules have also been adopted by 
the men, to some of which the employers object. 
The smiths employed in sharpening the tools 
are out with the excavators, and the masons, 
consequently, have also been obliged to cease 








work. The masons have given notice of their 
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intention to ask for 5s. per day for country, and 
4s. 6d. per day for town jobs, after the Ist of 
May. A report of the affair has been forwarded 
to the Admiralty. 

At a recent meeting of the Yorkshire Associa- 
tion of Master Builders, the two following 
resolutions were adopted for acceptance by the 
operative masons of Leeds, giving them their 
choice :— 

“1. That on and after the Ist day of May, 1965, the 
masons leave work at one p.m. on Saturdays, and in other 
respects the time to continue as at present ; and that the 
wages be 5s. per my | for the first five days of the week, and 
3s. 6d. per day for Saturday, or 28s. 6d. per week. 2. That 
on and after the Ist day of May, 1865, the masons be paid 
5s. per day, commencing work every morning at six 
o'clock, leaving off work at half-past five o'clock the first 
five days in the week, and four o’clock on Saturdays.” 

The master builders also agreed to the ques- 
tions pending with the operative carpenters and 
joiners being put to arbitration. 

Some two months ago the operative painters 
of Sheffield forwarded a notice and requisition 
to their employers, asking for an advance of 
wages and other changes in payment for over- 
time. The notice has expired ; and, as no reply 
has been received, it was feared that a strike 
would ensue. Several of the principal em- 


at 4,0001. The whole of this sum, as well as the 
entire cost of the work of restoration already 
completed, and which, we believe, is something 
like 10,0001., will be contributed by Mr. Bacon. 
The architect is Mr. R. M. Phipson, of Ipswich 
and Norwich; and the builders are Messrs. J. 
Stanley & Son, stone masons, St. Stephen’s, 
Norwich. It is intended to increase the peal of 
bells from ten to twelve. After the ceremonial 
the workmen employed in the building, and 
others, partook of luncheon, provided by Mr. 
Bacon, at the Oak Rooms. About 150 sat down 
to the repast. 

North Kilworth (Leicestershire).—The parish 
church of North Kilworth has been re-opened, 
after having undergone a restoration, under the | 
superintendence and according to the plans of | 
Mr. Joseph Clarke, of London, architect. The 
contractor was Mr. Law, of Lutterworth. The 
old west gallery has been removed, and the west | 
arch thrown open. The high pews have been | 
taken away, and replaced with open seats. A/| 
new roof of polished oak has been put to the| 
nave. A south aisle has been added, the church | 
having previously consisted of nave and north | 
aisle only. The porch has been rebuilt. A new} 
stone and marble font, the gift of Miss Belgrave, | 








ployers had interviews, however, with their men, 
and made such concessions to their demands 
that it is now hoped, upon pretty good grounds, 
that a strike will be obviated. 

A largely attended meeting of operative stone- 
masons in Huddersfield has been held, in refer- 
ence to a request they have recently made to 
their masters. They want to cease work at 
one on Saturdays instead of four; to receive 
wages at the rate of 27s. a week from the 


middle of February to the middle of No-| 


vember, and at the rate of 24s. for the rest of 
the year; to have only one apprentice to five 
men; and to have other alterations made, in- 
cluding non-payment at public-houses. A letter 
was read from Mr. J. Sutcliffe, as representing 
the masters, declining to grant these terms, and 
the men then decided to strike on the Ist of 
May, unless in the mean time their request be 
granted. 

A meeting of the operative carpenters and 
joiners at Rotherham has becn held, to consider 
the propriety of moving for an advance of wages. 
A resolution was passed deciding to ask for an 
advance of 2s. per week. Notice of the motion, to 
expire on the 20th May, was to be forwarded to 
the employers. 

The great bulk of the joiners and _house- 
carpenters of Newcastle and Gateshead are now 
on strike for a half-holiday on Saturday. Twelve 


| the rector’s sister, has been placed a short dis- | 
|tance from the door. A new lectern, of carved | 
| oak, has been provided, the pulpit being com- | 
| posed of a portion of an ancient pulpit, the panels 
|of which, with the tracery and colour still 
|remaining, were found doing duty as an old 
| clock-case. The clerestory windows in the north 
|} aisle, which were blocked up, have been thrown 
|open and glazed, and the whole of the interior 
| has been thoroughly cleansed and renewed. 
Bedjord.—A vestry meeting has been held at 
| St. Paul’s, for the purpose of submitting the 
| architect’s revised plans for the enlargement and 
| restoration of St. Paul’s Church. The Vicar said | 
|the revised plans had been considered and ap- | 
| proved by the committee, and they suggested | 
‘that a vestry meeting should be called with- | 
{out delay. After some discussion the plans were | 
inspected, and Mr. R. Palgrave, being present, | 
| gave information respecting the proposed tower | 
| and spire and other matters of detail. It was then 
| unanimously resolved, “That this vestry approves 
| of the resolution of the Restoration Committee to | 
reproduce the existing tower and spire of St. 
'Paul’s Church upon the present site.” About | 
| 300 sittings, besides sittings for children, will be 
| provided. It was also resolved “ That the archi- |! 
tect’s amended plans as sent in for the sanction 
of the vestry, subject to slight alterations of | 
| detail, be carried out ;”” and “ That this vestry em- 





chancel, vestry, organ-chamber, &c., affording an 
increase in fhe accommodation of 300 persons. 
The new portion to a great extent harmonizes 
with the old building, except the seats, which 
are low and open benches in lieu of pews. The 
organ-chamber adjoins the chancel. The stalls 
for the choir are in the chancel, which is laid 
with enriched encaustic tiles. The lighting is 
by means of coronz, from Skidmore, of Coventry. 
The windows of the transepts are filled with 
stained glass by Edmundson & Son, of Manches- 
ter. An inclosure-wall of stone has been built to 
the churchyard. All the works have been carried 
out under the care of Mr. John Lowe, architect, 
by Mr. James Lucas, builder, both of Manches- 
ter, and involve an outlay of about 1,7501. 





DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Weymouth (Dorset).—Invitations for plans for 
a new Bethel building were recently issued, a pre- 
mium of 101. beingoffered forthe best design. That 
by Mr. Norman (with Mr. R. Reynolds) has been 
accepted by the committee. The building, which 
will be capable of accommodating 250 people, 
will be in the Italian style of architecture. The 
chapel, 55 ft. by 27 ft., will face the harbour, 
and there will be a reading-room at the rear. 
Bath stone will be used in the building, with 
brick in the dressings. 

Iytchett Minster (Dorset).— The foundation 
stone of a new Wesleyan chapel has been laid at 
Lytchett Minster. The proposed building will be 
a Gothic structure 45 ft. long by 32 ft. wide, and 
it is calculated to hold about 250 persons. It 
will be of red brick dressed with white stone, and 
will be lighted by four double windows on each 
side. The entrances will be by two porches, one 
at each of the front angles of the building. The 
architect is Mr. J. B. Corby, of Stamford ; and 
the builder, Mr. E. Sharland, of Corfe Hills. The 
site has been given by Miss Rowand. 

Tpswich.—The new Congregational chapel and 
school, to be erected at the junction of Crown- 
street and High-street, will be faced with white 
bricks and stone dressings, with bands of 
coloured bricks introduced in string-courses and 
arches. The south front, towards Crown-street, 
will consist of a gable end, 50 ft. high, filled with 
a three-light traceried window of stone, with a 
deep arch of coloured bricks over it. Below 
this is an open-arched porch of stone, as the 
principal entrance leading to the lower story, 
with entrance to galleries on either side. The 
south front, towards High-street, consists of five 
bays, divided by projecting buttresses, each bay 


of the masters have acceded to the demand of powers the Committee to commence the work filled with a double-light traceried window, the 


the men, but forty-six of the other employers 
refused to do so, and the men, according to 
previous notice, have consequently struck work. 


The strike of the painters in Carlisle is now at | 


anend. The result is that the men’s working 
hours will be shortened by two hours a week ; 
but they will receive the same wages. With 
regard to the other branches of the building 
trade, affairs are unchanged among the joiners. 


/as soon as the amount of subscriptions shall, in 
the judgment of the Committee, warrant them in 
| proceeding.” 
| Aylesbury.—A meeting of the subscribers to | 
the voluntary church service fund was recently | 
|called by the churchwardens of the parish | 
| church of St. Mary, to receive the report of the | 
architect, Mr. Scott, on the state of repair of | 


the exterior, and his opinion as to what was} 


whole height to the roof, and finished at each 
end with a hipped roof over the staircases, the 
gable end of the school forming a wing at the 
north boundary. The roofs are to be covered 
with slate, with ridges of tile cresting. The 
interior will have a gallery all round, the pulpit 
being opposite the entrance, and the organ gal- 
lery behind it, with vestry below. The roof will 
be in three spans, carried on iron columns, the 


The strike of the masons is at an end. The | necessary to be done to thoroughly repair and | centre span finished with arched ribs of timber, 


masters met a deputation of the men, when the 


restore it, with the probable cost. After consi- | 


with tie-beams over the side spans, and five 


hour system was withdrawn on the one side, and | derable discussion, the following resolution was | arches on each side, longitudinally. The princi- 


the notice for a reduction of the hours of labour, 


carried unanimously :—“ As it appears to this! 


pal timbers will be wrought, stained, and var- 


by half an hour a day, was withdrawn on the 'meeting that the sum of 2,000l. is required to! nished, and the ceilings plastered, and open the 
other. The only questions in dispute left were | place the whole of the exterior of the parish | whole height to the ridge. The internal dimen- 
some rules in the proposed code as to non-inter- church in a condition of complete architectural | 


ference and piece-work. The deputation of men 
went away to consult their club, and at another 
conference between masters and men all differ- 
ences were removed. A code of rules was agreed 
to very similar to those adopted by the brick- 
layers, and so the strike, which has lasted seven 
weeks, has been brought to an end. Of the 
hundred men who went out seven weeks ago, 
only about fifty are now left in the town. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Ipswich.—The chief stone of the restoration 
of St. Mary Tower Church has been laid. The 
stone was laid in the south-east angle of the 
churchyard. The tower will be 87 ft. high, and 
the spire 83 ft. high, the total height being 
170 ft. The square at the basement will be 
244 ft. Vaulting groin stone will form the 
ceiling of th entrance, and each of the gurgoyles 
above will be figures of the four Evangelists. 
The bottom stage of the tower will be built 
entirely of Corsham Down stone, and the re- 
mainder of stone and hammered flint. The 
capitals will be ornamented with figures of a 


repair, and that of this amount a large propor- | 
tion is needed for the actual necessary repairs of | 
the fabric, it is desirable to propose to the} 
parishioners in vestry that the sum of 1,0001. be | 
raised on security of the church rates, and that 
an immediate effort be made to raise the re- | 
mainder by voluntary contributions.” 
Middleton Cheney.—The parish church has} 
been re-opened, after restoration, from the | 
designs of Mr. G. G. Scott, under whose super- | 
intendence the contracting builders, Messrs. | 
Davis, of Banbury, have executed the work. | 
The total cost of the repairs has been about | 
3,0001., of which sum 1501. were contributed by 
the authorities of Brasenose College, 6001. by the 
rector of the parish, and 6001. by a voluntary 
church-rate, the remainder being made up by 
contributions from various friends. The roof 
has been painted by Mr. Cottam, of Banbury ; 
while a memorial window at the east end (the 
subject being All Saints), erected by Messrs. 
Morris, Marshall, & Faulkner, of London, in 
memory of the late Mr. William Croome, com- 
pletes the ornamental portion of the work. 
Timperley. — Christ Church, Timperley, has 
been re-opened upon the completion of the alter- 





Scriptural character. The total cost is estimated | ations, comprising the additions of transepts, 








sions will be 70 ft., extreme length, and 40 ft. 
wide. The number of sittings will be about 800, 
including 160 children in the gallery over the 
entrances. The dimensions of the school will 
be 60 ft. long, and 22 ft. wide, and it will be 
lighted with gable windows at each end, 18 ft. 
high from the floor, and three side windows, the 
roof being open to the collar-beam. There will 
be also two class-rooms, each 20 ft. by 10 ft., 
opening to the school. The contract has been 
let to Mr. E. Gibbons for 2,0401. The designs 
were prepared by Mr. F. Barnes, of Ipswich, 
architect. 

Knutsford.—The foundation-stone of a new 
Congregational church and schools has been laid 
here. The church is designed to accommodate 
350 persons, all on the ground-floor. The general 
arrangement is that of naveand south aisle, with 
chancel, and north transept for the organ. There 
are two vestries, one on the north and the other 
on the south of the chancel. The aisle is sepa- 
rated from the nave by an arcade of stone in 
four bays. The position of the fifth bay at the 
south-west angle is occupied by the tower and 
spire, the height of which will be 100 ft. The 
principal entrances are through the tower, from 
which aisles proceed, one 5 ft. 6 in. wide up the 
centre of the nave, and the other 3 ft. 6 in. wide 
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along the south wall. There is a second en- 
trance in the north transept. Theseats through- 
out are open benches. The church will be heated 
by hot water. The style adopted is Early 
Gothic of the French type. A large four-light 
window is in the west gable, and a triplet in the 
east end, surmounted by a wheel window. The 
clerestory windows are mixed trefoil, quatrefoil, 
and cinquefoil, in circles. Plate tracery is used 
throughout. The inside dimensions are,—from 
the west wall of the nave to the east wall of the 
chancel, 84 ft.; and the width of nave, 26 ft., and 
south aisle 12 ft. 6 in. The roof is open, with 
curved ribs, ceiled between the spars, and 
finished with a stencil pattern. The schools 
consist of infant schools, 24 ft. by 14 ft.; large 
room, 48 ft. by 24 ft. ; and two class-rooms, 15 ft. 
by 13 ft. each. These are situated at the back 
of the church, and at a lower level, the whole 
forming one structure. The walls are of dressed 
brickwork, relieved by bands of blue Stafford- 
shire brick, and arches of the same. The dress- 
ings are of white Alderley stone; the roof 
covering of tiles. The architect is Mr. J. C. 
Gilbert, of Nottingham; and the contractor, 
Mr. J. Paul, of Knutsford. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Peterborough Cathedral.— A stained glass 
window has been erected in this cathedral, the 
work of Messrs. O’Connor, London. It is a late 
fifteenth century window, and one of those form- 
ing the second range of the three series included 
in the north windows of the north transept. It 
is of two lights, with tracery. The subject is 
The Last Judgment.” In the eastern light is 
represented at the top Our Lord seated, one 
hand raised in the act of reprobation, the other 
bearing the orb. On the same range with this 





figure, and pointing to the Judge as standing, or, | 
rather, poised in the air, is shown the archangel | 
Michael, who has his sword drawn: he directs | 
groups below, representing the angels of wrath | 
and peace. They fulfil his commands to the | 
elevation of the just and the condemnation of | 
the wicked. 

Gazeley Church. — A painted window, by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, has just been fixed at | 
the east end of the south aisle of this church, | 
corresponding to another in the north aisle, pre- 
sented by the Rev. Thomas Burroughes. The, 
subjects are the ‘‘ Baptism,” “ Temptation,” and | 
* Agony of Our Lord;” and in the central light 
below is a representation of Our Lord bearing 
the Cross, the two side lights containing texts 
applicable to the subjects. 

Easton Church (Wilts).—The east window, of 
Gothic architecture, in the Perpendicular style, 
has been filled with stained glass, executed by 
Messrs. Lavers & Barraud, in memory of a son 
of the pastor. The centre compartment repre- 
sents the Birth of Christ, and the Crucifixion, | 
with the Ascension in the quatrefoil. The side | 
lights have figure subjects; “The Good Samari- | 
tan,” and “ Christ walking on the Water;” the 
smaller subjects of “ Christ healing the Sick,’ | 
the “Apostles at the beautiful Gate of the) 
Temple ;” with Faith, Hope, and Charity in the | 
tracery. 
same memorial has been designed and executed | 
by Mr. W. T. Hale, of London, and consists of a | 
black marble slab of pyramidal form, upon which | 
is placed a Latin cross in white marble. 

Cardiff Cathedral.—The memorial window to 
Dean Rice, in the east cloister of this cathedral, 
is now uncovered. The artists are Messrs. Clay- 
ton & Bell. The general subject is the childhood 
of the Saviour, the wise men discovering the 
star in the east, and their appeal to Herod; 
the presentation of offerings to the babe in the 
manger; the virgin mother and the reputed 
father. A star beams upon one group of figures, 
and a large star shines from the centre light 
upon all the pictures. Before the festival all 
the windows in the cloisters will be filled with 
painted glass, 

Whitley Church.—Five stained-glass windows 
have been put up in this church. They are the 
gift of Mrs. Naters, of Cullercoats, and are dedi- 
cated to the memory of various members of her 
family. The principal figure in four of the win- 
dows is that of our Saviour, the chief figure in 
the fifth window being that of St. Peter. The 
windows were designed and have been executed 
by Mr. Barnett, of Newcastle. 

Stillorgan Church (Leinster).—A design for a 
memorial window to the late Archbishop What- 
ley in the parish church of Stillorgan, has been 
furnished by Messrs. Cox & Son, of London. It 


} 


| 


A monument in connexion with the. 


is intended as an illustration of the text in 
Revelation, “ Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord.” The medallions which surround the 
central figure represent various acts of charity 
and kindness described in the Bible, and illus- 
trative of the character of the late Archbishop of 
Dublin. 

Mullingar Church (Westmeath). — A new 
stained-glass memorial window has been put up 
in this church. The artists were Messrs. O’Con- 
nor. The window consists of seven lights in 
three tiers, and the glass is graduated in colour- 
ing from the outside to the centre light. It has 
been erected at an expense of about 1201., by 
the parishioners and others, in memory of the 
late vicar, the Rev. John Hopkins. 

Gloucester Cathedral. — We are requested 
to say, the window recently erected here to 
Dean Rice, was executed by Messrs. Hardman 
& Co., and not by the artists named last week. 








NEW THEATRES. 


South Shields.—The proposal for a new theatre 
at South Shields has now assumed a tangible 
form, and a design has been chosen. A short time 
since the directors advertised, offering a pre- 
mium of 25! for the best design, which invita- 
tion was responded to by eight architects, viz.,— 
Mr. T. M. Clemence, borough surveyor, South 
Shields; Mr. Thomas Oliver, Mr. Snaith, and 
Mr. Lambton, of Newcastle ; Mr. Moore, of Sun- 
derland; Mr. C. J. Phipps, of London; and two 
others under assumed mottoes. The directors, 
after considering all the designs, were of opinion 
that the plans and general arrangements, both 
before and behind the scenes, and the decora- 
tions of Mr. Phipps, were the best, while the 
elevation and frontage of the theatre and the 
shops in Mr. Clemence’s design were preferred ; 
and, after an interview with each of these gen- 
tlemen, it was unanimously decided to appoint 
Mr. Phipps and Mr. Clemence joint architects to 
carry out the work. The necessary plans are to 
be at once prepared, and the building com- 
menced, so that it can be opened before the close 
of the present year. Mr. Phipps is at present 
engaged in the erection of a large theatre at 
Nottingham. The South Shields Theatre will 
accommodate 250 in the boxes, 500 in the pit, 
and 800 in the gallery. 

Hull.—Last week, the foundation-stone of a 
new theatre was laid at Hull, on the site of the 
late Theatre Royal, which was destroyed by fire 
on the 13th of October, 1859. The stone was 
laid by Lord Londesborough. After the cere- 
mony, his lordship addressed the company 
assembled, expressing the pleasure he felt in 
laying the foundation-stone of a building which 
would be a fitting addition to the many fine 
buildings in Hull. He had heard people sneer 
at the truisms enunciated in plays, and at the 
enthusiastic applause which good sentiments 
received, even from the galleries; but he thought 
that such influences could not be without good 
effect, and that the legitimate drama must have 
a tendency to elevate and purify the tastes of 
the people. The new theatre will be in the 
Italian style of architecture ; the block of build- 
ings to be 146 ft. by 72 ft. It will be approached 
by five distinct entrances, thus affording ample 
means of ingress and egress. The design is by 
Mr. R. J. Smith, of Hull. 





RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Ir is understood that, according to a report 
just adopted by the General Managers of the 
Railway Clearing-house, the committee have in- 
spected and considered 196 inventions submitted 
to them for communication between the pas- 





sengers and guards of trains; but the result has 
been merely to confirm the views expressed in the 
report adopted twelve years ago, to the effect 
that none of the plans suggested could be justi- 
fiably recommended. They “ think it desirable, 
if practicable, to give passengers by express or 
other trains, running for considerable distance 
without stopping, the means of attracting the 
attention of the guard, and enabling him to 
stop the train at the next station, or under the 
protection of the next fixed signals ;” and that 
with that view some of the most promising of 
the offered inventions should be further tested ; 
but, before putting this into operation, they 
would insist upon Parliament passing penal laws 
to keep the wilful or over-timid public in order. 


man’s beat, either through the carriages oy 
alongside of them, would do away with all dif. 
ficulty, and nothing short of that will do; be. 
cause, even were there the best possible meang 
of calling the attention of the guard, how ig he 
to know what is wanted, or whether there really 
be any necessity for stopping the engine and 
so plunging into new dangers, unless he can 
traverse the train, and see and hear for 
himself, and become assured that the call 
was not made by some practical joker or some 
nervous or foolish person of either sex ?— 
The traffic receipts of the United Kingdom 
amounted, for the week ending the 15th of 
April, on 11,841 miles, to 659,9581., and for the 
corresponding week of last year, on 11,490 miles, 
to 603,8821., showing an increase of 351 miles, 
and of 56,0761.——An American paper states 
that a contract has been made with infinential 
Germans, to bring from Germany 2,000 men, 
who will each take a tract of the Ki 
Railroad lands, in Kansas, and work ont its 
value on the railroad.——Railway Companies 
and their Contractors.—Although the engineer 
may, in directing certain works, exceed his 
power and authority, the company, by per- 
mitting the works to be proceeded with, and 
afterwards taking the benefit of them, is pre. 
cluded from raising the question as to the pro- 
priety of them, and the powers of their officer to 
order them to be done. This was the holding of 
the Lords Justices in the case of Hill v. The South 
Staffordshire Railway Company, upon a bill filed 
by parties who had contracted with the company 
to construct of their railway, seven miles in 
length, between Walsall and Dudley. 








Books Receibed. 


Art applied to Industry. A Series of Lectures 
by Wittiam Borers, F.R.1.B.A. Oxford and 
London : J. H. & Jas. Parker. 


TxeEsE lectures, originally delivered by Mr. Burges, 
at the Society of Arts, under the terms of the 
Cantor bequest, have been already published in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, and were referred to 
in our pages on various occasions. It will suffice, 
therefore, to mention their appearance as 4 
whole, in a compact little volume, together with 
two other papers read, one at the Architectural 
Association, the other at the Architectural 
Museum. 


Handbook of the Steam-Engine. Illustrated. By 
Joun Bourne, C.E. London: Longman & 
Co. 1865. 


Turs Handbook is designed to constitute a Key 
to the author's “Catechism of the Steam- 
Engine,” and a more elementary but not less 
practical treatise than his quarto on the Steam- 
Engine, already favourably noticed in our 
columns. The present work, according to the 
author, contains all the rules required for the 
right construction and management of engines 
of every class, with the easy arithmetical solu- 
tion of those rules. It is illustrated by nume- 
rous tables and examples, also by sixty-seven 
woodcuts, and is altogether recommendable. 





VARIORUM. 


“Tur Alternating System” is a sort of pro- 
spectus containing “a brief account of Mr. 
Bardwell’s ‘ Improved method of utilizing 
sewage and urine, and for facilitating their pas- 
sage through the pipes, to prevent the pollution 
of rivers and streams,’ in accordance with his 
last patent, obtained for that purpose.” A 
financial company, it states, is in course of for- 
mation in order to carry out the patent, which 
relates to the making of a dry manure of sewage 
deposit by means of sulphate of lime, to the pro- 
duction of sulphate of ammonia and carbonate of 
lime, while the purified liquor only is sent 
throngh mains and pipes alternately with 
sewage from the outfall, so keeping the way 
clear and clean. The necessity or advantage of 
having dry manure for certain crops such as 
wheat is urged in favour of this method. The 
Quarterly Review, for April (Murray, Albemarle- 
street), contains a leading paper on the Gal- 
leries of the Louvre; another on Education in 
France ; one on our Guns and Ships ; and various 
others on more or less interesting subjects.——A 
Report of Proceedings at the Twelfth Anniver- 
sary Dinner of the London Association of Fore- 
men Engineers, held at the Bridge House Hotel, 
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been printed by King & Co., Queen-street, E.C. 
——“The Mule Spinning Process, and the Machi- 
nery employed in it described. By Kurt Neste. 
Heywood, Manchester, 1865.” This is a practical 
treatise on a curious and interesting subject, 
illustrated by eleven engraved plates of the 
mule spinning machinery used for “ middle fine 
numbers.” 








SMliscellanen, 


Texiek & Purtan’s “Byzantine Arcurrec- 
rURE.”—The Empress of Russia has been pleased 
to signify her approbation of this book by send- 
ing M. Texier a diamond ring. 





ARCHITECTURAL AssociaTION.—The Voluntary 
Examination Class will meet on Monday evening, 
May lst, at eight o’clock. Subject, “ Geometri- 
cal Drawing,” by Mr. Lacy W. Ridge. 


Liverpoot ARCHITECTURAL SocizTy.—At the 
last meeting of this Society, Mr. Joseph Boult, pre- 
siding, mentioned with regret the death of Mr. 
Justen, one of their most active young members. 
Mr. H. P. Home read a paper on “ Some Essen- 
tials of Architectural Art.” 


THE LATE Mr. SrerHen Birp.— Many of our 
London readers will hear with regret that Mr. 
Stephen Bird died on the 24th inst., at his resi- 


dence in Kensington. Mr. Bird, who was nearly | 


85 years old, was successfully engaged for many 
years as a builder, and was well-known for his 
integrity and good sense. 


Society FoR ProMoTING THE BUILDING oF 
Supursan VitLacEs.—A prospectus has been 
issued preparatory to forming a Society to pro- 
mote the building of suburban villages for the 
mechanics of the metropolis. Under the head 
of Council, it has the names of the Hon. W. 
Cowper, Mr. H. Pownall, Mr. I’, Twining, Mr. H. 
A. Hunt, and Lieut.-col. Murray. 


LonpoN Mzar anp Pouttry Market Competi- 
rioN.—In pursuance of a reference made to them 
in the Court of Common Council, the Markets 
Improvement Committee have reconsidered the 
designs sent in for the construction of the Meat 
and Poultry Market in Smithfield, and have 
resolved to recommend that plan No. 1, motto, 


“ A Key,” should receive the first prize of 3001. ; | 


and that plan No. 3, motto “ Citizen Stationer,” 
should receive the second prize of 2001. 

SociETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Fine Arts.—This Society held its fourth: con- 
versazione of the season at the Gallery of the 


Society of British Artists, in Suffolk-street, Pall- 


mall, The company was very numerous, and 
the rooms were brilliantly lighted, and hung with 


the pictures forming the exhibition of the year. | 


On this occasion the silver medals awarded last 
year were presented by Mr. Percy Doyle, C.B., 


who presided in the unavoidable absence, | 


through indisposition, of the president, Viscount 
Stratford de Reuclilfe. The musical arrange- 





THe Municrpan System in Turkey. — Local 
self-government is being introduced into Turkey, 
which will henceforth have its vestries and town 
councils like other civilized nations, instead of 
having all its affairs administered from Constan- 
tinople. 


Tue Iron Trape Sratke anv Lock-ovr.—The 
termination of the strike in N. Staffordshire seems 
to be as remote as ever. The masters have re- 
opened their works, but refuse to return to the old 
rate of wages. The puddlers, consequently, are 
now turning their attention to emigration,and the 
Brierley Hill executive of the union has placed 





Sanitary Srare or Cork. — A commission 
appointed to inquire into the sanitary condition | 
of Cork, gives a fearful account of the state of | 
the city. Scarcely any of the humble class of | 
dwellings contain requisite sanitary accommoda- | 
tion, and the sewers are either defectively con- | 


at their disposal for that purpose 2,0001. Besides 
this sum, the ironworkers in South Staffordshire 
who are now at work have agreed to a levy of 
5s. a week to enable the emigration of North 
Staffordshire puddlers to goon. Over 300 have 


poorer houses are let to seven or eight families, 
so that the unhealthy overcrowding of these 
dwellings, aided by the disgusting state of the 


spread of fever and sickness. 





| Sovra SrarrorpsHire Brickyarps. — Mr. 
| Baker, inspector of factories, gives, in his report, 
just issued, a sketch of workers in the fire-brick 
yards of South Staffordshire, having been in- 
| duced to visit brickyards in various parts of the 
| kingdom last year, under the impression that 
they were included in the Factories Act Exten- 
sion Bill of last session. In South Staffordshire, 
| where the males are attracted to the ironworks, 
he found children of very early years and young 
girls in the clay yards, brought up amid exces- 
sive labour and scenes most demoralising. 


ACCIDENT AT THE DENBIGH WATER-WORKS.— 


In the summer of last year the reservoir of the) 


Denbigh Waterworks was completed, but on its 
| being filled a leakage was discovered, and the 
only way that suggested itself to the contractor 
| to stop the leakage was to dig a deep trench and 
| fill it with puddle. Workmen have been engaged 
on this work during the winter, and a trench of 
; about 50 ft. deep, 3 yards wide, and about 50 
' yards in length, has been dug on the north side 
of the reservoir. The siding of the trench, which 
| is quicksand, recently gave way and buried and 
killed three men who were at work. 


PERILS OF THE StREETS oF Lonvon. — The 
| Telegraph informs us that, having carefully pre- 


pared a census of persons killed in the thorough. | 


\fares of London, it has ascertained that the 
probable amount annually is some 252 persons. 
On the British railways the average is twenty 
annually. Comparing the 200,000,000 to 
300,000,000 of passengers conveyed by the rail 

| some 70,000,000 of miles yearly with the casual- 
| ties of the London streets, the result is that the 
chances of death to the London pedestrian are 
as 100 to 1 compared with the railway traveller. 
| Safe crossings are sadly wanted. 


Sr. Joun’s Hosritat ror Skin DiseasEs.— 
On Saturday last, the Rev. Alex. J. D. D’Orsey 
' 
| institution. The lecture was on the English 
| language. Having traced the two great branches 
of English, the Anglo-Saxon and Norman-French, 
to their sources, and shown how they formed 


|and rolled together, like two powerful streams, 


ments formed an agreeable feature of the ré- | the lecturer proceeded to ask what we are doing 


wnion. 


| to preserve the noble heritage of language which | 


structed or altogether absent. Many of the} 


streets, conduce in the highest degree to the 


lectured at Willis’s Rooms for the benefit of this | 


{applied to be sent out. All the ironworks in 
North Staffordshire are in operation, but the 
| puddling furnaces are chiefly worked by under- 
| hands, under the supervision of the managers. 
| The lock-out in Scotland has terminated, the 
reduction of wages to be about 4s. a week, in- 
| stead of 83. 

Tue Iron Trape.—Ryland’s Circular quote; 
prices as follows, at Wolverhampton and Bir- 
|mingham :—Puddled steel, 127. 10s. per tons 
|cast steel block (raw), 1/. 6s. per cwt.; cast 
| hammered, 11. 14s. per cwt., f.o.b., Hull; marked 
| bars, 87. 10s.; sheets, singles, 107.; doubles, 
| 112. 10s.; lattens, 132.; angles 81. 5s. to 91.; gas 
strips, 81. to 81. 10s.; puddled bars, 5/7. 10s. to 
6l. 5s.; scrap bars, 61. 10s. to 7/., according to 
quality. North Staffordshire,— Bars, 7/. 10s., 
best, 8/., best best, 81. 10s.; best angle iron, 
8l.10s.; best T iron, 91.; bridge and tram rails, 
7l. 15s.; best plates, 91. 10s. Puddled bars, 
51. 103. to 61., delivered at Manchester, Liverpool, 
or this district. Welsh bars, 67. 15s.; Welsh rails, 
61. 15s. to 71. 2s. 6d.; Welsh puddled bars, 51. 10s., 
delivered to stations in this district. These 
prices are quoted as “at Works.” 

Tue Om Recion or NortHerN PENNSYL- 
vaniA.—A correspondent of the Morning Star 
says :—Men are boring several hundred feet into 
the earth in this region, and striking on a vein 
of this oil. In many instances the paraffin flows 
{| out 30, 40, 50, 100, 700, 2,000 barrels a day. Men 


j almost beggars have been lifted into fortunes, 


in a few weeks, of from 20,000/. to a quarter of 
a million of money. This is no exaggeration. 
The mighty drill worked by steam power is 
tapping the earth in every direction. The vein 
is struck: out come first gas, then water, then 
the oil, in some cases spouting 70 ft. high. Itis 
calculated that these oil-wells are producing four 
millions, sterling a year, and still they are in- 
creasing. For fifty miles round and more the 
country everywhere smells of paraffin. One jet 
of the oil came with such force and in such 
quantities that it formed a river, took fire, and 
set the country in a blaze. 


Beaumont’s TunNEL Dervinc Macuineg.—An 
interesting experiment is now being tried at the 
seat of Mr. W. B. Beaumont, Upper Wood Hall, 
Barnsley, near to the South Yorkshire line of rail- 
way. The machine patented by Capt. Beaumont, 


' of the Engineers, for driving tunnels in stone by 


machinery is the invention under trial. The 
result is said to have been that two yards may 
be regularly driven in eight hours. A series of 
cutters or jumpers are arranged around the 


5 | had come down to us as a sacred trust from our| periphery of a strong iron wheel or bore-head, 
THE Dtrret Monument at Benzin.—The/| ancestors; and dwelt with keen irony upon the | which latter is also armed in its centre with a 


ceremony of laying the first stone of the monu-| ype¢ched mistakes in grammar and the use of single tool. The system is set in motion by 


ment intended to commemorate the capture of | 
the Danish entrenchments at Diippel took place | 
on the first anniversary of the exploit. For 
some days a large square had been set apart in | 
the centre of the Konigsplatz, outside the Bran- | 
denburg gate of Berlin, between the Raczynski | 
Palace and Kroll’s concert-room, decorated with 
numerous masts and poles, bearing German | 
flags. In this space, forming the site of the new | 
monument, the first stone was laid. The king | 
and the members of the royal family viewed the 
ceremony. 


STRANGE VicissituDEs IN Zion CuapEL.—The 
chapel, long known to the religious world as 
Zion Chapel, was originally used as the 
place of worship for Lady Huntingdon’s con- 
nexion. It.was in this chapel that Irving 
poured forth his fervid and confused utterances ; 
and it was here that Pugin, as a youth, was tor- 
tured, as he himself feelingly describes, not so 
much by the ravings of Irving as by the sight of 
the hideous building he was so often doomed to 
pass his Sunday mornings in; and now, this 
very Zion Chapel, once the head-quarters of 
Dissent, is devoted to the purposes of Roman 
Catholie worship, and its grotesque architecture 
which go afflicted the elder Pugin is being com- 
pletely refashioned by his son, Mr. EK. Welby 
Pugin. 








the aceent, made daily by men who ought to) 


know better. 


Tue Horvorn VALLEY ImprovemMEeNts.—On 
the 25th, the first case in connexion with the 
operation of the Holborn Valley Improvement | 
Act came under consideration at the Lord} 
Mayor’s Court, before the Recorder and a special | 
jury, “ Seewright v. The Corporation of London.” 
It was brought to ascertain the value of some 
freehold premises, No. 5, Farringdon-street, re- 
quired for the Holborn Valley improvements. 
Mr. Bovill, Q.C., and Mr. Murphy were for the | 
claimant; and Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., Mr. Chambers, | 
Q.C., and the Hon. Mr. Thesiger for the Corpora- | 
tion of London. The claim made was 5,172l.,| 
and evidence as to the real value of the property | 
was given on both sides. After a long investi- | 
gation, the learned Recorder submitted the case | 
to the jury, who returned a verdict for 3,830. | 
A special jury was also sworn in another com- | 
pensation case arising out of the “improve- 
ments” referred to, viz., “ Hearder v. The City 
of London,” in respect to premises on Snow-hill. | 
The jury went to view the property, and the | 
hearing was appointed for Thursday week. Mr. 
Coleridge, Q.C., and Mr. Hawkins, Q.C., are en- | 
gaged in the case. The works so long contem- 
plated for the improvement of Holborn Valley | 
are at length about to be commenced. | 





steam or compressed air, acting through the 
medium of a piston and cylinder, with its neces- 
sary accessories of valves, &c.; giving a series 
of heavy blows, while at the same time the bore 
head rotates slowly on its axis, thus cutting a 
continuous chase or groove, which isolates a 
cheese-shaped mass or rock. The centre tool or 
jumper has meanwhile cut a central hole capable 
of containing a sufficient amount of powder to 
shatter the rock thus left free to receive the full 
force of the explosion. The diameter of the 
tunnel now being cut is 5 ft. 2 in. 


Gas.—The directors of the Arundel Gas Com- 
pany have reduced the price of gas from 6s. 6d. 
to 6s. per 1,000 ft.; the Framlingham Gaslight 
Company’s directors from 63. 8d. to 6s. 3d. ; and 
the directors of the Wigan Gas Company, from 
1s. 2d. to 3s. 9d. to small consumers, and from 
3s. 9d. to 3s. 4d. to large consumers: in the 
country district, the present prices are 5s. 6d. 
and 5s., and these will be lowered to 5s. and 
43. 6d. The recent lighting by gas of 
the farm buildings lately constructed near 
Blennerhasset, the property of Mr. William 
Lawson, says the Carlisle Journal, may furnish 
an excellent example of the improvements that 





| may be effected with a view to economy In agri- 


culture. The new apparatus is that produced 
by Messrs. Haughton & Thompson, of Carlisle. 
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Coprer.—There has been very little business 
done in the copper market during the past 
week, according to Ryland’s Circular. Smelters 
quote :—Tough, 931. per ton; best selected, 961. 
per ton; manufactured, 1001. per ton. But 
where sales have been made, a decline from these 
rates is submitted to. Compared with the pre- 
vious week’s sale, the advance has been in the 
standard 1/., and in the price per ton of ore, 
about 1s. 2d. Compared with the corresponding 
sale of last month, the decline has been in the 
standard 51., and in the price per ton of ore, 
about 6s. 


Tne Casvat Poor or THE MeTroro.is. — It 
is satisfactory to notice that, in various ways, 
the managers of the metropolitan parishes are 
endeavouring, by means of statistics, and by the 
arrangement of maps, which well define the 
parochial and clerical! divisions, to lay before the 
public at large, much useful and interesting in- 
formation. For instance, here we have a return 
by Mr. Douglas, the master of the Marylebone 
workhouse, of the places of residence of 4,325 
casual poor who. have been admitted into that 
establishment for a night’s lodging. The figures 
show from what varied directions the veriest 
poor find their way to the metropolis. <A simi- 


lar return for the same period as that during | 


which the 4,000 and upwards of applications 
were made to Marylebone from the other casual 
wards would add much to the value of 
Mr. Douglas’s report. The small number of 
foreigners who have been obliged to apply for 
parish relief in this temporary way seems 
remarkable. The natives of France were only 
4; Germany, 28; and America 29,—in all, 61. 
The applicants belonging to England were 
3,129; Ireland, 984; Scotland, 103; Wales, 46; 
The Channel Islands, 10. 


Canne~L Coat.—About a century ago, the 
Duke of Bridgewater was the proprietor of a 
large estate situated at Worsley. This estate 
contained valuable coal seams, easily to be got 
at, but nevertheless comparatively worthless, in 
consequence of the great expense and difficulty 
of transporting the coal to market. Under the 
duke’s directions, Brindley constructed a profit- 


paying canal between Liverpool, Manchester, | 
This | 


Worsley, and the Great Wigan district. 
canal appears to have been finished about the 


year 1766, and store-houses were built at various | 


points in its course, where the duke’s coal was 
deposited, for the purpose of supplying the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. At this time, says 
Newton’s Journal of Arts, the word “kennel,” or 
*kannel,” was generally employed in Lancashire 
and Cheshire to designate an artificial water- 
course; ard even Brindley himself, in some of 
his letters, speaks of the new undertaking as 
“the duke’s kennel.” It is not therefore sur- 
prising that the duke’s coal should have received 


the name of “kennel coal,” being, so to say, | 


kennel borne; and this name would be pecu- 


liarly applicable at Liverpool, where sea-borne 
coal from Whitehaven, in Cumberland, had long 
been in use, and was, moreover, an article dif- 
fering in many of its qualities from the duke’s 
coal. 


Use or Waste Heat 1n Kitns.--A North- 
fleet correspondent, “ W. May, jun.,” who appears 
to be a practical man, though not an available 
writer, addresses us on this subject. He speaks 
of the gases arising from Portland cement, and 
says that while it is burning in the kilns a great 
heat is obtained by consuming the gases, and 
then passing the same under a drying floor. 
When alight, the gases are like a rolling sea of 
fire, and this will travel a great distance before it 
requires a chimney-shaft ;—that is to say, if the 
flues are in a straight line, the heat from the 
gas will dry well for a distance of 120 ft. in 
length and 60 ft. in width. The kilns he speaks 
of hold, when burnt, 150 casks. There is a 
greater improvement, however, which, our cor- 
respondent suggests, could be made: first, to 
let the heat work another set of flues while the 
men are taking off the stuff; and as soon as they 
have it off they could shut off another bay; or they 
might shut off nineteen flues out of twenty, and 
let the heat work up the one, which would be 
much better for men working on these hot flues. 
Secondly, by having a coke oven beside the 
furnace the gas from this would pass through 
the coke fire, and the coke from the oven would 
supply the furnace and much more heat. This 
plan of furnace would consume but a small 
quantity of coke, and could be applied to any 
kind of works for drying, and for material of any 
description ; and if properly constructed would, 
he thinks, be preferable to any other. 


Braprorp.—The foundation stone of a Work- 
ing Men’s Teetotal Hall has been laid on vacant 
ground near the top of Bower-street. The build- 
ing is to be erected from the designs of Mr. John 
Suddards, and will comprise three lock-up shops, 
two dwelling-houses, and a lecture-hall and 
vestry. The lecture-hall will be constructed over 
the shops and dwellings, and its size will be 
18 yards by 12 yards. The price of the site, in- 
cluding paving and drainage, is 1921. The con- 
tracts amount to 9101. 


Queen Exizanetn’s Scuoor, Ipswich. — The 
school chapel has been lately beautified by the 
erection of a painted-glass memorial window, at 
the east end, by Messrs.O’Connor. It exhibit in 
the main lights groups of the six acts of mercy, 
upon a back-ground of the vine. In the upper 
| part of the central light the lamb is represented, 
land in that of the side lights adoring angels. 
|The tracery is filled with figures of the Four | 
| Evangelists, together with emblematic represen- | 
|tations of the cardinal virtues—Fortitude, Pru- | 
|dence, Justice, and Temperance. The window | 
is erected by subscription of the masters, and | 
| former pupils, and other friends of the school, to | 
| the memory of two pupils. 





Rerapinc.—The foundation stone of new alms- | 
houses has been laid here. The buildings will | 
accommodate twenty-eight persons. The houses | 
will be in two continuous rows on either side of | 
a central roadway, about 35 ft. wide, running | 
from Castle-street to the Holy Brook. The houses | 
are to be in blocks of four, half being on the | 
ground story, and half on the floor above, with a 
central hall to each block, in which will be the | 
staircase to the upper houses. Each house will 
have a living-room about 15 ft. by 10 ft.; bed- 
room, 13 ft. by 9 ft.; pantry, lobby with sink, 
water-closet, a small yard, and a coal cellar. 
The walls are to be of red brick, with grey bands, 
and stone dressings to the windows and doors. 
The design has been prepared by Mr. W. H. 
Woodman, the architect appointed by the charity 
trustees, and the builder is Mr. Sawyer, of 
London, who has undertaken the execution of 
the work for 3,4501. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TyNE.—The foundation stone 
of a Mechanics’ Institute for Newcastle, has been 
\laid by Sir George Grey. The new building, 


| which has been designed by Mr. Thomas Oliver, | 
architect, stands on a piece of ground in New 
| Bridge-street, lying between the Weaver’s Tower 
|and the Church of the Divine Unity. The style 
is Italian. The interior will consist of six large 
sized class-rooms, a library, a lecture-room, a 
| news-room, a “smoke” room, and an extensive 
corridor leading from the entrance to the grand 
| staircase. The lecture-hall, which is situated 
/on the ground-floor, is semicircular in form and 
| will measure on an average 35 ft. by 58 ft. On 





| the second floor is the news-room, 32 ft. by 24 ft. 
| Situated at the back, and immediately above the 
|lecture-hall, and the same size, will be the 
library. The estimated cost of the whole work 
| is 3,0001. 


| CorraGEs oF THE AGRICULTURAL Poor.—A 
‘report by Dr. H. J. Hunter, on the state of the 
| dwellings of rural labourers in different parts of 
| England, made to the medical department of the 
| Privy Council, contains much valuable and in- 
teresting information on the subject. Dr. Hunter 
pursued his inquiry during the summer of 1864, 
and examined, in different counties in England, 
as many as 5,375 occupied houses. To the in- 
sufficient quantity and miserable quality of this 
accommodation,almost every page of Dr. Hunter’s 
report bears testimony ; and the evil, especially 
within the last twenty or thirty years, has been 
very rapidly increasing. Dr. Hunter describes 
great owners as escaping from poor-rates, 
through the intentional depopulation of lands 
over which they have control, the nearest town 
or open village already crowded receiving the 
evicted labourers. Among the exceptions to this 
kind of relation between the large landowner 
and the labouring population are mentioned the 
properties of the Dukes of Bedford, Rutland, 
and Newcastle, and of the Marquis of Exeter. 
While our poor-law, however, continues un- 
altered in its provisions concerning settlement 
and chargeability, such instances must tend to 
become still rarer and more exceptional; “ for, 
practically, any future may be foretold from the 
known interests of those who can control it ; and 
it would be too much to expect that landowners, 
as a class, should be the voluntary bearers of a 
taxation while the law leaves it optional with 
them to escape.” 








LytHam, Liverroot. — The new pier at 
Lytham, the construction of which was com. 
menced last year, has been formerly opened. 
It is 914 ft. long, and is similar to that at 
Blackpool. 


New R.C. Scnoon, at E1secar, NEAR BARNs- 
LEY.—On Easter Monday, the corner-stone of a 
new school, to be built here, was laid by Mr. 
William Locke, of Manchester, brother of the 
engineer, Joseph Locke, and father of the pastor 
of the place, the Rev. C. J. Locke. The building 
will be 75 ft. long and 25 ft. wide, built entirely of 
stone. Style, First Pointed. The roof has framed 
braced timbers; and the plan includes class- 
rooms, porch, &c. The architects are Messrs. 
M. E. Hadfield & Son, of Sheffield; and the con- 
tractor is Mr. Hartland, of Elsecar. The site, 





three acres in extent, is laid out for a church of 
size and style suitable to the rapidly-increasing 
requirements of the great Yorkshire coal and 
iron district in which it is situated, with pres- 
bytery and convent, the whole of which will 
doubtless ere long be completed. 











TENDERS 
For Working Men’s Hall, Stratford, Essex :— 
CRPGOGOR S cisnisisaaccsrrssisaaoccsers £1,834 16 6 
Pilkington .... 1,733 7 0 
CRMGS ovoccssses 1,687 0 0 
Emery & Co.............. 1,645 0 0 
NE sostkccciWiothcsastibhaboreey 1,595 0 0 
POD: 5, « sinitiiinntkeni thesis viossies 1,573 0 6 
po RE | Ea eae 1,560 0 0 
ME Fo iosre <ivatstiionia Coser 1,548 0 0 
BENE i ao Riecisecvcksevcatce sed 1548 0 0 
INR os scsdoiiiccecineimian 1,497 0 0 





For pulling down and rebuilding a house in London- 
street, Reading, for Mr. Justins. Mr, Joseph Morris, 
architect. Quantities furnished :— 


EMO a cickiiciesnicnceptysanidoniusstassisniea £808 10 0 
RUUD vssiine coseoksdatuccevadueveactes 791 6 O 
BRINE ois Wa cessstuabcevteisascesienee 785 0 0 
CRIED a. n ss ce5in scdetbesibsicbuobsiee 770 0 0 
BD, ois sek ccelbioobitr ect Gieniaciermeaie 769 0 0 
TARO i sanivesnseicineonvtitesictenecin 769 0 0 
FERS secsrvseceeate et livcathmbeteauercunsts 762 00 
SUMNEINE  Scicckonasedigbtvcchennesaseeaicebengai 755 0 0 
MIME Gils cock tuSdeasGitntavossvstentes 740 0 0 
NOE ccncnctnceisiiiecntbedigawatest 720 0 0 
OS See EEE 710 0 0 
RR REREAD 709 0 O 
PE i aiciccbs oebonovcthaninabedecd cen 699 0 0 
Sheppard (accepted) ..............0008 695 0 0 





For enlarging New North-road Wesleyan Chapel. Mr, 
John Baker, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


po OS SE eae £1,156 0 

PTD ditdat | sacdsadntiesedunnastncdoics 92 0 0 
Nagle 1,670 0 0 
Selleck ) 00 
BAD isnntuabiess 00 
Palmer 00 
Kilby 5 00 
Tull 5 00 
Stone & Pearce (accepted) 00 








For alterations to shop in the Market-place, Leicester, 
for =. Mr. Wm. Jackson, architect :— 
an 


Jwadonssnshecbonebapensiecbimngesentete £206 10 0 
ROE si niesechanssasouenes eonsenccncsovennerdas 203 10 0 
PRROID inci sseaestosandone vivertncaasibeiccs 200 0 0 
Osborne, Brothers (accepted) 199 0 0 





For the erection of a hop warehouse in Great Maze 
Pond, Southwark, for the Governors of Guy’s Hospital. 
Messrs. Newman & Billing, architects. Quantities sup- 
plied " Mr. Edsall :— 

a 





wrence & Sons..,.........+8 — £4,430 0 0 
Ashby & Sons 4,288 0 0 
PRED sacks vaacebeetiacccbaisy 00 
BEG De GO wcsviriiicscinbens 00 
ROE ELLA I 00 
MIE cilbatuhth sinanccectadsepeiversvaces 00 
Simms & Marten 00 
OND viiciiids ccicsiassbisiccupiies 00 

REE ERE REIS Ser 00 
Dove, Brothers 9 0 
BOD iniicivcedibies eCebicsinnssoninsence 00 
Mallcott, Brothers .................. 3,590 0 0 
J.& F. Coleman ............cc0cce00 3,559 0 0 





* For detached residences on the Tufnell Park Estate, for 
the Rev. E. White and Mr. R. Waters. Mr, Jasper 
Cowell, architect. Quantities supplied :— 


BEND Sccnaskiistihildudiis ideicnwonaerstuns £3,261 0 0 
Newman & Mann.,...............006 41 0 0 
IN ks iccininlacetsoenwicvosisnoimucidcs 3,081 0 0 
Scrivener & White .......... ieceniel .« & 0 0 

BE ccnccconees sdedanoesesenecevoscesces 2,783 0 0 
RE SE ES 2,491 0 0 





For warehouse, High Holborn, for Messrs. Richard 
Lloyd & Sons. Mr. W. P. Griffith, architect :— 


DOIN ssi. csi civvecnsotesdies eoseeis £3,280 0 0 
BOE dbventadenclsnvpnieenscbecies wectenes 3,000 0 0 
Me cccslavciestsnsobisenpuntesounscs 2,885 0 0 
MIND  sntnescdebechiiiec cctsateapiciens 2,822 0 0 
Bird (Kensington) ................6 2,760 0 0 
Dimsdale (accepted) .............+. 2,730 0 0 





For shop-front and alterations, St. John’s-street, 
Clerkenwell, for Mr. Bonner. Mr, W. P. Griffith, archi- 
tect :— 

' Ebbage 
Fowler 
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